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CHAPTER I. WELLINGTONS IN EMBRYO. 


Asove all the sounds that human in- 
genuity has invented to stir the heart of 
man, the bugle-call stands pre-eminent. It 
does not require for its appreciation ima- 
gination in the hearer, nor a particular 
phase of mind, nor a taste for music. The 
very charger pricks his ears and dilates 
his nostrils as he listens to it ; and through 
the misty morning air it rings its réveillé 
bright and clear, and spirit-stirring as the 
“breezy call of incense-breathing morn” 
itself. 

And yet there was no sound so hatefal 
to the gentlemen cadets of the Military 
Academy at Woolwich, when it awoke 
them for extra drill. We are speaking, it 
must be premised, of a far, far-back time 
—not in years, indeed, but as respects the 
progress of humanity, ‘which, as everybody 
knows, has taken such prodigious strides 
of late as to leave, not only our forefathers, 
but our very fathers, aghast at the perfec- 
tion of their descendants. We have no 
} doubt that in these days the bugle-cail to 
early drill, being the call of duty—albeit 
1a disagreeable one—is eagerly welcomed 
| by the Woolwich cadet. He has doubtless 
marched step by step with the rest of the 
great army of our youth—and presumably 
in much better time—on the road to what 
one of the greatest philosophers of the age 
has denominated “ bestness,” and is highly 
principled, deeply religious, though com- 
petitive—“ a Christian first and a gentle- 
man afterwards ;” 
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sonified Whole Duty of Man, gilt-edged, 
and bound in dark blue, and always pro- 
nounced by his reviewer, who is_ the 
Commander-in-Chief, “in habit studious, 
and in conduct exemplary.” 

We all know the story of that uncon- 
sciously cynical child, who asked of his § 
mamma in the churchyard, ‘‘ Where are § 
all the bad people buried ?” and, like him, 
when I read the narratives, put forth now- } 
adays, descriptive of our young gentle- 
men at school—all, I suppose, more or less | 
trustworthy—I am tempted to inquire, 
“Where are all the bad boys brought up?” } 

What becomes of them? Is the race 
extinct, or do they all run away to sea, as 
only the very worst of them used to do, 
and become “ stowaways” in over-insured }|’ 
and presently-to-be-scuttled vessels? The § 
question becomes as interesting as that of 
“hybernation” used to be in White-of-Sel- 
borne’s time. They are not here. Where 
have they got to? Even if one offered a 
reward for a bad boy—we are speaking, 
of course, of boys of the upper classes 
only, though even the lower ones are F 
being made angels of by the school boards } 
at the rate of a thousand a week— § 
we doubt whether we should secure a 
specimen. At the period of which we f 
write, the good boy was about as rare a #! 
creature as the kingfisher or the otter; | 
while the goody-goody boy, now so com- 
mon as to be somewhat obtrusive, was § 
almost as unknown as the dodo. One or 
two of these latter, driven by stress of } 
circumstances, were indeed known to stray 
into the very spot we are now describing 
—the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich; but they were treated with such 
barbarity by the aborigines, who had a § 
distaste amounting to fanaticism for any- § 
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thing of the sort, that they fled away im- 
mediately, or perished as martyrs. 

It is half-past five on a fine summer 
morning, and the sun is shining brightly 
into a high white-walled apartment in 
which Gentleman-cadet Cecil Henry 
Landon, “ head of the room,” and 
three others are lying, each on their 
“ narrow beds ” of iron, after the pattern 
of that patronised by the great Duke of 
Wellington, whose well-known figure, 
‘with uplifted finger, was at that epoch 
still to be seen in London streets. They 
are asleep, and therefore out of mischief ; 
nor do their upturned faces, even in that 
powerful light, exhibit any signs of marked 
deformity. That of Landon is a very 
handsome one, though the handsomest 
part of it, his soft hazel eyes, are at 
present closed. His features are regular, 
and, if rather large, it must be said in 
their excuse that he is a tali young fellow. 
He has symptoms of a dark moustache, 
upon which the military authorities have 
already passed censure—for in those days 
moustaches were not permitted except to 
the cavalry—and on his sun-burnt cheeks 
there is that amount of down, for the 
removal of which wags recommend the 
cat’s tongue instead of the razor. One 
arm, as white as a girl’s and as strong as 
a navvy’s, is thrown upon the coverlet, 
and with the other he supplements the 
pillow, which is of “regulation” size—that 
is, about half the proper dimensions. 
There is a smile upon his face, so let us 
hope he is dreaming of his mother, who 
has, however, been dead these ten years, 
and does not recur very often to his 
waking thonghts. 

In the next corner—all the beds are 
placed in the angles of the room, as though 
they were playing at puss in the corner— 
lies Hugh Darall, Landon’s chief friend 
and ally. In character they are the an- 
tipodes of one another, which is, perhaps, 
one of the bonds of their friendship. 
Darall is diligent and painstaking, and, 
though a year junior to his friend, is 
much more distinguished as a student. 
It is almost time for Landon to pass for 
his commission, and he will doubtless do 
so when that period arrives, for he has 
plenty of brains; but he will not take a 
high place. He is too fond of pleasure to 
have much time for study ; and he regrets 
his backwardness for one reason only— 
he will be in the artillery, whereas Darall 
is “safe to get the sappers” (the en- 
gineers), which will deprive him of his 





companionship. The trifling advantage in 
the way of pay that the one service offers 
above the other is of no consequence to 
Landon, who is the only son of a rich City 
merchant; but it is of great importance 
to Darall, who is the only son of his 
mother, who isa poor widow. Darall is 
a strong, well-built young fellow, but not 
so handsome as his friend; his complexion 
is one of those delicate ones which will 
not take the sun-burn, and his hair is of 
that colour which, though it grows tawny 
with years, has in youth a fluffy ap 
ance. A disciple of Lavater would, how- 
ever, give this lad the preference over his 
fellow in the way of moral qualities: his 
mouth is firmer, his chin is squarer, and 
his blue eyes, as they open for a moment 
while the bugle blares and shrills in the 
parade-ground without, are much more 
steadfast. For a moment they open, as 
do those of the other two occupants of 
the apartment—younger lads, who are in 
subjection to their seniors—then close in 
serene content. Those three are in the 
happy position of that retired naval officer 
who made his servant call him at some 
small number of “ bells” every morning, 
that he might have the pleasure of throw- 
ing a boot at him, and going to sleep 
again. They had not to get up; whereas 
Landon was in for “extra drill.” His 
eyes remain open, and in his reluctant ears 
the martial music continues to blare on. 
“Confound the bugle!” exclaims he, 
passionately; then puts forth a hand to 
the socks upon the chair beside him, and 
proceeds to attire himself in his regi- 
mentals. Even they are old-world and 
forgotten now; something between the 
famous ‘‘ Windsor uniform” and that of 
the telegraph boys—light-blue trousers 
with a red stripe; a dark-blue coat, 
turned up with red, and with metal 
buttons; and a really becoming forage- 
cap with a gold band. If anybody is 
ever good-looking at 5.45 am. and 
before he has washed himself, Cecil 
Henry Landon might claim to be so, as 
he stands equipped for drill. He has a 
minute or two still to spare, and “ Never 
waste time ” is the family motto engraved 
upon his gold watch. He takes up the 
regulation pillow, and, moving towards 
Darall, poises it above his head; but a 
troubled look in the sleeper’s face arrests 
his attention, and causes him to change 
his purpose. ‘No, Hugh, you shall sleep 
on,” he mutters; “this will be an ugly 
day for you—a monstrous unpleasant case 
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of ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ you will have to settle— 
and it shan’t trouble you before it’s time. 
But as for these young beggars”—and 
he turned rather savagely towards the two 
younger lads—“it is not to be endured 
that they should be thus enjoying them- 
selves while their senior officer—at least, I 
was an Officer till the governor broke me— 
encounters all the hardships of his pro- 
fession.” 

And at the middle syllable of the word 
“ profession,” he brought the pillow down 
with a thwack upon the nose of the nearest 
sleeper. 

“ Eh—what the devil ! Oh, it’s 
you, Landon!” exclaimed the suddenly- 
awakened youth, running the whole gamut 
of expression from wrath to conciliation 
in a breath. 

“Yes; it’s me, Trotter,” answered the 
other, mimicking ; “‘ain’t I a second father 
to you? Here you are, oversleeping your- 
self, and running the risk of arrest, when 
the bugle is just going to sound for the 
second time for extra drill.” 

“But I’m not down for extra drill,” 
expostulated Trotter. 

““Then you’re a deuced lucky fellow,” 
observed Landon, coolly. “It must be 





this lazy Whymper that wants to be woke;”’- 


and, with a sharp and adroit movement, 
which showed practice in the art, he pulled 
away the pillow on which the other young 
gentleman was sleeping the sleep of inno- 
cence—or at all events of forgetfulness of 
his crimes—and brought his head down, 
with a bang, upon the iron framework of 
the bed. 

“ Hullo—oh dear me—did you please to 
want anything, Landon?” said Whymper, 
rubbing his eyes and the back of his head 
coincidently, yet at the same time con- 
triving to present a respectful air. 

“YesIdo. I want to know what the 
deuce you mean by destroying the property 
of Her Majesty’s Master-General of the 
Ordnance by dashing your thick head 
against your bed bars; I do believe you 
have obliterated the broad arrow. There’s 
the second bugle! It’s too late now for you 
to be at extra drill, you young sluggard.” 

“But, indeed, Landon, though I am 
much obliged to you for waking me, I am 
not down for—— What an abominable 
ruffian! Did you ever see such an un- 
mitigated beast, Trotter ? ” 

The last part of the sentence was spoken 
by Gentleman -cadet Whymper, after 
Gentleman-cadet Landon had rushed from 
the room to the parade-ground, and in a 





tone that bore every mark of genuineness 
and deep feeling. The speaker was a fat 
and rosy youth, with projecting eyes, which 
had gained for him the appellation of the 
Lobster. 

“ Your sentiments are mine, Lobby, to 
a T,” responded Trotter, whose frame was 
still quivering with mirth at his com- 
panion’s discomfiture; “but let us be 
thankful that our friend is now being 
tormented by two drill-sergeants while we 
are lying at ease.” 

‘But Iam not at ease,” answered the 
other testily ; ‘‘I have a lump on my head 
as big as a hen’s egg.” 

“ Well, let me be thankful, Lobby, and 
have my sleep out ;” and without waiting 
for the desired permission, off he went at 
once into the land of dreams. 

Gentleman-cadet Whymper picked up 
his bolster, but found it little to his liking; 
the lump in his head had become one of 
the finest organs that ever met the eye of 
a phrenologist. 

“ Confound that Landon!” exclaimed he 
passionately ; “‘of all the vile, abominable, 
and hateful wretches—of all the monsters 
in human form—if you can call his human 
—I do think A 

“Who is it that you are talking abont, 
sir?” inquired the authoritative voice of 
Senior-cadet Darall, whom Landon’s on- 
slaught upon the two ‘“‘neuxes,”’ as the last- 
joined cadets were called, had awakened, 
in spite of his solicitude to avoid disturb- 
ing him. 

“JT was thinking of those infamous 
scoundrels who mauled poor Bright and 
Jefferson, at Charlton Fair, yesterday,” 
observed the Lobster, in his most dulcet tone. 

Darall smiled lugubriously. The smile, 
and, perhaps, the melancholy also, en- 
couraged Mr. Whymper to continue the 
conversation. 

“T suppose, Darall, there is to be no 
change in the arrangements for two o’clock 
drill to-day ; we are to obey orders? ” 

“Whose orders? ” inquired the other, 
drily ; “‘ those of the officer in command, 
or of the old cadets ? ” 

‘* Of the old cadets, of course,” answered 
the Lobster. He had not only come out of 
his shell by this time, and was all softness, 
but was in addition, as it were, oiled, as if 
for a mayonnaise; “no one cares about 
the officers, I should hope.” 

“ Why, I expect to be an officer myself, 
you young scoundrel, or at least to go down 
to the Arsenal, within the next six months.” 

“Oh, then, of course that will be dif- 
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ferent,” answered the other unblushingly. 
“‘ If all the officers were like you, nobody 
would wish to disobey them. It’s only the 
governor and the captain of the company, 
and those two disgusting lieutenants a 

“One of them is my first cousin, sir,” 
interrupted Darall sternly. 

“Nay, I like that one; we all like that 
one,” observed Whymper obsequiously ; 
“it is the other that is such a beast.” 

“Which of the two lieutenants of the 
Cadet Company do you call a beast, Mr. 
Whymper ?” 

Mr. Whymper was to the last degree 
disconcerted. The chances were exactly 
even that he should get himself into a hole, 
by picking out the wrong lieutenant. But, 
fortunately for him, Darall was a good- 
natured fellow, slow to anger, and with a 
touch of humour which—except in the case 
of great villains, when it takes a grim and 
cruel form—has always a softening influ- 
ence upon character. He was called by the 
younger cadets, or “snookers””—the poor 
creatures had many a derogatory alias— 
“Gentleman Darall,” and by his contem- 
poraries, we are afraid somewhat in de- 
rision, ‘the Snookers’ Friend.” It was not, 
however, his friendliness that protected 
Mr. Whymper on this occasion so much 
as his indifference. He seemed to have 
forgotten that he had put that crucial ques- 
tion about his first cousin at all, and was 
gazing earnestly out of the window, through 
which came the abrupt sounds of command 
from thedrill-ground, as thoughthe familiar 
words had some new interest for him. 

“There will be a precious lot of extra 
drill, I expect, after to-day’s business?” 
observed Whymper interrogatively. 

For a neux to ask frivolous questions 
of an old cadet was in general a dan- 
gerous impertinence—something like play- 
ing with a tiger’s tail; but there was a 
certain fascination about it to Mr. Whym- 
per, who belonged to that large order of 
persons who had rather the king said to 
them, “Go to the devil,” than receive no 
notice from majesty whatever; and, more- 
over, this tiger was a tame tiger. 

“T suppose so,” answered Darall, ab- 
stractedly. 

“ And are we to remain at the fair till 
night, or return for evening parade?” 
continued the other. “One might just as 
well be hung for a sheep as a lamb, and I 
shall certainly vote for staying.” 

“You vote!” ejaculated Darall, in a 
tone of scorn equal to a folio. No Tory 
peer could have uttered “You vote!” toa 








costermonger with more contempt. You 
would have imagined that Gentleman-cadet 
Whymper was not avertebrate animal, and 
indeed he wished himself a snail that he 
might have had a shell to creep into. It 
did not mitigate his embarrassment to 
perceive his friend Trotter alive to the 
situation, and making faces at him expres- 
sive of lively enjoyment of it. “This is 
what comes, my dear fellow,” said the 
faces, “of ‘sponging,’” a word indicative, 
in the Royal Military Academy, of an at- 
tempt to conciliate one’s superiors, and of 
such extensive application there that any 
devotional observance, or rather the bare 
idea of it, was stigmatised as “ sponging 
upon Providence.” 

The return of Landon from extra drill 
at that moment was a positive relief to 
Mr. Whymper, notwithstanding that that 
gentleman’s presence generally brought 
some inconvenience with it, as indeed it 
did on the present occasion. 

“Now you snookers!” cried he, skim- 
ming his forage-cap with skilful accuracy 
on Mr. Trotter’s nose, and unbuckling his 
belt with a certain vicious snap, the sig- 
nificance of which was well understood by 
those whom he addressed, “it’s a lovely 
morning, and you must goout and enjoy 
it. ‘Better to hunt the field for health 
unbought, than fee the doctor for a noxious 
draught,’ says the poet. I want to have 
some private talk with Darall.” 

Neither young gentleman needed any 
further recommendation of this healthful 
suggestion, but each—with his eyes fur- 
tively fixed upon the belt, which seemed 
to have a sort of basilisk attraction for 
them—rose from his couch, and com- 
menced his toilette. 

‘You can wash afterwards,” observed 
Landon, curtly ; “ go and stand under the 
window, and when I chuck the soapdish 
or something at you, then you will know 
that you may come upstairs again.” 

“ All right,” said Trotter as he vanished 
through the door. 

“Thank you very much,” said Whymper, 
meaning doubtless to acknowledge the con- 
sideration of Landon’s arrangement. A 
clothes-brush from that gentleman’s un- 
erring hand hissed through the air, and 
smote his retreating figure as he followed 
his more agile companion. 


CHAPTER II. THE TEMPTER. 


“Wuart a wretched sneak and sycophant 
that Whymper is,” ejaculated Landon, as 
he sat down by his friend’s pillow. 
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“ How can it be otherwise under such a 
system ?” observed the other coldly. “He 
will be open and brutal enough, you may 
be sure, when he comes to have the upper 
hand.” 

“Well, the system is good enough for 
me, Hugh, so long as it lasts, which will 
not be very long in my case. I only hope 
it won’t be equally short in yours; that is 
what I am going to talk to you about.” 

“So I guessed,” answered Darall, 
gravely. “Iam obliged to you, my dear 
fellow, for1 know you mean me well ; but all 
the talking in the world won’t help me— 
that is if this Charlton business is to go on.” 

“Well, I am afraid it is. Those two 
young beggars—Bright and What’s-his- 
name—really got it very hot from the 
Fair people. The news from hospital is 
that What’s-his-name’s leg is broken.” 

“ Jefferson’s? I am sorry for it; but I 
don’t believe he was worse beaten than 
when Rayner thrashed him with a wicket 
the other day.” 

“Very likely not; but then that was 
administered by authority.” 

“Authority !” echoed Darall, impatiently. 
“He was beaten within an inch of his life 
because Rayner has a bad temper, and 
happens to have been at ‘the shop’ a 
certain number of years.” 

“ Just so, he is an old cadet, a position 
which confers certain privileges. Old 
families are looked up to in the country, 
and their cadets permitted to do pretty 
much what they please upon exactly the 
same ground. They have existed a certain 
number of years, and that is put down to 
their credit. One can’t prevent people 
being idiots.” 

“We needn’t make the world worse 
than it is, Landon, that is my argument. 
However, I don’t want to debate the matter. 
It is probable, as you say, that after 
to-day’s work you and I may not have 
any personal interest in any system in 
vogue in this academy. It will be very 
little satisfaction to my poor mother to 
know that the roughs at Charlton Fair 
have been paid out for what they have 
done to Bright and Jefferson, when she 
learns at the same time that I have lost 
my chance in life.” 

“Pooh, pooh, Darall, you won’t lose it. 
I shall lose it, of course ; I have had too 
many bad marks against me, already, to 
allow of old Pipeclay giving me quarter. 
He will be glad of the opportunity of 
getting rid of me. But you—why, you 
are a pattern cadet. If they send you 





away, where are their good young gentle- 
men to come from? He daren’t do it. I 
don’t think he will even put you back on 
the list; for he must put others in front 
of you, who will have transgressed as 
much as yourself, and without half so 
good a character. He won’t make a 
corporal of Whymper, for instance, I sup- 
pose; if he does, I’ll throttle the fellow 
the very first time I see him in his em- 
broidered collar.” 

“That would help me a good deal,” said 
Darall bitterly. 

“ Well, it would, you know, because it 
would make a vacancy, and discourage 
others from superseding you. But, se- 
riously, I think you needn’t be appre- 
hensive of anything serious.” 

“Sir Hercules told me only last week,” 
said Darall slowly, “ that he looked to me 
to set a good example, and that if I failed 
him, by committing any act of insubordi- 
nation, he would be down upon me more 
than on others, since it was plain that I 
knew better.” 

“That’s what comes of being virtuous,” 
observed Landon gravely. ‘“‘He never 
ventured to threaten me in that way. 
Give old Pipeclay an inch—in the way of 
good conduct—and he’s apt to expect an 
ell. Therefore I never gave him so much 
as a barleycorn. Nobody can say I have 
not been prudent in that way. I have 
aroused no expectations from the first. I 
came into the shop low in my Batch— 
played under my game, as it were—on 
purpose that I might always take it easy 
as to work; and as to morals—I have not 
left a great deal of margin. I was made 
an under-officer, only to be broken the 
next fortnight, and have got into all sorts 
of rows besides. But, then, my dear 
fellow, you have no idea how I have 
enjoyed myself!” 

The naiveté of this remark, uttered as 
it was in a tone of cheerful frankness, 
brought a smile into Darall’s face in spite 
of himself. It was hard to be angry with 
Landon; even the neuxes (with one or 
two exceptions, however) admired this 
handsome, reckless young fellow, full of 
gaiety and good spirits, and forgot his 
sharp treatment more quickly than they 
forgave that of others. It had always some- 
what of the flavour of a practical joke. 

“You have a happy nature, Landon,” 
said Darall, with a half sigh; “and, besides, 
you are in a position to do as you like. If 
you were ‘bunked’ to-morrow, it would 
make no difference to you—or very little.” 
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“Well, no; I do. believe that the 
governor—lI don’t mean old Pipeclay, but 
my governor—would be rather pleased 
than otherwise to hear I was expelled, as 
in that case there would be some chance 
of my becoming a business man. But it 
will be a horrid bore for me; the notion 
of a high desk, with a box full of red 
wafers—they use wafers in that hole in 
the City, for I have seen them—ledgers, 
day-books, and mail-days, is anything but 
agreeable to me. But there, what is my 
trouble, as you are doubtless thinking, 
compared with yours ?” 

“No, Landon, I am making no com- 
parisons. But what makes it very bitter 
to me is the thought that my prospects— 
and some one else’s (one’s mother is one’s 
mother, you know)—are about to be sacri- 
ficed for a shadow, if indeed there is a 
shadow of cause for it. This Charlton 
business has always been prohibited, since 
the last row there five years ago. These 
two young rascals knew it; knew how we 
were hated—and not without reason—by 
the Fair people; and yet they must go 
there and kick up a row. If the truth 
were known, they doubtless deserved all 
they got.” 

“T have no doubt they did,” answered 
the other with mock gravity, “but the 
insult must be avenged. Bex is quite 
fixed upon that point. ‘ The honour of the 
whole Cadet Company,’ said he, at our 
meeting of the heads of rooms last night, 
‘is at stake, and must be preserved at any 
cost.” You know what an enormous fool 
Bex is, and can imagine his manner. I 
was called to order for laughing at it!” 

“TI can easily believe that,” answered 
Darall gloomily. 

“T must say for Bex, however,” con- 
tinued Landon, “ that he sacrifices himself 
to his notion of esprit de corps. For 
being the senior cadet of the company, 
who will give us the word of command 
to disobey standing orders, he is quite 
certain to get his congé. It is a case of 
very determined suicide indeed.” 

“T don’t suppose Bex has anybody de- 
pendent upon him, as I have,” observed 
Darall coldly. 

“T should think not,” answered Landon. 
‘It would be altogether contrary to the 
fitness of things that anyone should be 
dependent upon Bex. The Cadet Company 
will lose in him the soul of (mistaken) 
chivalry, but not one pennyweight of com- 
mon sense. But as for you, Darall, it 
can’t afford to lose you; and I have a 





plan to preserve you to it. Look here, 
my good fellow, you must go down to 
hospital.” 

“Go down to hospital!” 
Darall; “ what for?” 

“Because you are very ill. You have not 
been able to sleep all night for neuralgia; 
that’s always the safest thing, being in- 
visible, uncomeatable—and also because 
they know nothing about it—to stump the 
doctors. You have been suffering tor- 
tures from neuralgia, as I will certify 
upon the evangels, if my word as a gentle- 
man cadet should prove insufficient. There 
are two witnesses—there they are under 
the window—who will corroborate my 
testimony in every particular, or I will 
know the reason why. Not, of course, that 
any such evidence will be necessary. A 
man of your character and antecedents has 
only to say to the medical officer, ‘I have 
neuralgia,’ and off you go—in a litter if you 
like—to Ward Number Two; it looks out 
upon the garden, and there’s a man on the 
premises, I know, who will send you up 
some rum-shrub ina basket. You can come 
back again to-morrow, when all this busi- 
ness is over—why shouldn’t you? neu- 
ralgia comes and goes in an hour—and be 
complimented by old Pipeclay, perhaps 
by the Master of the Ordnance himself, 
for not having ‘sullied a career of promise 
by so flagrant a disobedience of orders as, 
he was sorry to say, has disgraced nineteen- 
twentieths of your contemporaries.’ The 
sentence would be much longer, but that’s 
his style. Then, so far from being placed 
lower down in the list for promotion, you 
will be at the top of it—vice Bex himself, 
perhaps, and a precious good thing for 
everybody too.” 

“ And do you really think, Landon, that 
Iam the kind of fellow to get out of a 
difficulty of this kind by a paltry evasion— 
that I would stoop to ‘ malinger’ and 
sham: 4 

“T say ‘easy over the stones,’ my dear 
fellow,” put in Landon gravely. “I’ve 
shammed half-a-dozen times myself to get 
off church parade and lots of things.” 

“Perhaps ; but not to avoid the respon- 
sibility of doing right—or wrong. If I 
had the pluck to say, ‘This going down to 
Charlton Fair is contrary to orders, and 
therefore I won’t do it,’ that would be all 
very well——” 

“Oh, would it?” interrupted Landon, 
disdainfully. “It would be one of the most 
contemptible attempts at sponging that 
ever happened. A thing that Whymper 
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would have done, and I hope only Whymper 
amongst us all.” 

“T am not so sure that it would not be 
the right thing, Landon,” continued the 
other; “I mean, as respects one’s regi- 
mental duty. However, I am not strong 
enough—or weak enough, if you will—to 
adopt such a course. On the other hand, 
I ask you again, do you think I am the 
sort of man to shirk a great danger, and 
at the same time get an advantage over 
my companions, by an acted lie?” 

“ My dear fellow, of course you are not,” 
answered Landon, with emphasis, “ and 
that is the very reason why you should do 
it. Nobody will venture to impute such 
motives to any conduct of yours. You are 
in the position of a man who has unlimited 
credit, and, if you don’t draw a bill for 
something worth having—in other words, 
when you have such a chance as this—you 
might just as well have no credit at all— 
like me. Look here, Darall, I am serious,” 
added he, with energy, “there is nothing 
dishonourable in the matter. How can 
you talk of honour in such circumstances? 
On one side of the question are a couple 
of silly neuxes, who have been deservedly 
thrashed; Bex and his rhodomontades; 
what fellows will think of you—even if 
they come to know about it, which they 
never will—in short, a collection of rub- 
bish; while, on the other side, areyour whole 
future prospects in life—your mother with 
an empty purse and a breaking heart. How 
can you doubt for a moment what is the wise, 
aye, and the right thing todo? For my 
part I shall say no more about it, but leave 
you to follow the dictates of your own good 
sense.” 

Taking some halfpence from his pocket, 
he stepped to the open window and dis- 
charged a volly of coppers upon the two 
neuxes beneath. ; 

“Come up and wash yourselves, you 
young scoundrels,” cried he, and mind you 
don’t make a row about it, for Darall has 
got neuralgia and wants to be quiet.” 

“JT have not got neuralgia,” remon- 
strated Darall. 

“Yes, you have; or, at least you will 
have if you have got an ounce of brains 
for neuralgia to work upon. Hush, here 
they are,” and, making a gesture of silence 
to the two new-comers, Mr. Landon pro- 
ceeded to perform his own ablutions softly, 
while they did the like. 

Darall did not speak, which was, as his 
friend concluded, a point gained, and cer- 
tainly he looked troubled enough, like one 





in pain, which was another point. Landon 
was clever enough to understand that self- 
interest is a more powerful arguer with 
every man than the most philosophic of 
friends; and, having sown the seed, he 
wisely left the crop to come up of itself. 





THREATENED GUILDS. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

THREATENED men, it is said, live long, 
and the same remark may be applied to 
institutions. A famous historian has set 
forth in often—alas! too often—quoted 
language, the probable survival of a certain 
ecclesiastical organisation at the expense 
of the foundations of London-bridge itself. 
It is true that London may share the fate 
of other great cities, but admitting the 
possible extinction of the City, it is by no 
means certain that its institutions would 
be swept away with it; that those great 
companies, which are supposed by the 
kindly race of antiquaries to have sprung 
from the Roman collegia, will not remain 
in some form—perhaps translated to the 
southern seas—but still retaining the spirit 
of the ancient brotherhoods or guilds. 
The wards of old London may be repre- 
sented by the islands of Melanesia; the 
loving-cup may be brewed of “awa; ” the 
mace may be changed into a carved 
representation of the Mangaian universe; 
the ducal cap of fur worn by the Lord 
Mayor’s swordbearer may be exchanged 
for a plume of horrent feathers; conch- 
shells may take the place of trumpets; 
sharks’ teeth, the place of jewels; and all 
ancient prejudice against the use of the 
flesh of the bimana having been dissipated 
by the efforts of philosophers, soup, literally 
deserving the title of ‘‘ bonne femme,” may 
take the place of turtle; and a genuine 
“baron” may displace the familiar haunch 
of venison. All these, and greater changes 
yet, may occur on the earth’s crust without 
disturbing the continuity of the collegia 
flourishing in our own day as guilds or 
City companies, in spite of the howls of 
economists and the shrieks of disesta- 
blishers. So long ago as 1837 a royal 
commission was instituted for inquiring 
into municipal corporations; but the City 
guilds have survived that shock, and will 
probably outlive Mr. Gladstone and his 
descendants until the time when the great 
Antipodean Federal Republic shall hold in 
its hands the balance of power—whatever 
the precise nature of thatimplement may be. 

The late Mr. W. Black, the learned 
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author of the History of the Leathersellers’ 
Company, insists very strongly on the 
antiquity of guilds, scoffs at the shallow- 
ness of those who see nothing in them 
indicative of an earlier civilisation than 
that of the Anglo-Saxons, and contests 
the opinion of those etymologists who 
derive them from the Saxon word “guild” 
or “geld.” He inclines to another read- 
ing altogether, preferring to consider the 
sound rather than the modern spelling of 
the word. “Gild,” says Mr. Black, “is 
a true and pure British noun, signifying 
contribution,” and together with the 
British verb “ gidiaw”’—signifying to 
yield, to produce, to contribute, and other 
derivatives of the root “gil” — may be 
found in any Welsh dictionary. Both the 
idea and the thing signified are Roman ; 
and the name is purely British, adopted by 
Saxon and Norman conquerors to express 
what they -found existing among the 
natives. Hence came the “gild” or “geld” 
—whether as a verb or as a noun—of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, and the geldscipe, 
geldum, and geldare of the Normans, the 
latter occurring perpetually in Domesday 
Book, in the sense of “yielding” a revenue 
to the public exchequer. To practical 
admirers of green fat, however, the word 
matters very little, provided we have “ the 
thing,” and this is, Mr. Black avers, 
Roman—every bit of it. What is there 
in the nature, constitution, and purpose of 
mediseval guilds that cannot be found in 
Roman antiquity ? The Romans had their 
religious, charitable, and obituary clubs; 
they had associations for trade, manu- 
factures, and other secular business. More- 
over—and this is most important for our 
purpose—the Romans had their colleges, 
charged with the election of local and mu- 
nicipal officers for the government of the 
city, or subdivisions of the city. These 
colleges were themselves regularly elected 
and constituted, and in all of them the 
leading feature was “contribution” for the 
purposes of the society or community. That 
idea was briefly expressed in British by 
the term “ gild,” which afterwards passed 
current in the vulgar Germanised dialects, 
called in modern times Anglo-Saxon. A 
very few years of careful study have been 
sufficient to destroy the idea imparted by 
the wretched histories. formerly used in 
English schools, that English history was 
cut up into distinctive periods. No con- 
ception of the life of a country can be 
more erroneous than that of a community 
constantly broken up by terrific cataclysms. 





Looked at carelessly and from a distance, 
the great battles—which occurred at rare 
intervals, by the way—appear to have 
changed the destinies of countries, but 
in sober fact they did nothing of the 
kind. We read of the conquest and 
civilisation of Britain by the Romans. 
That England was brought completely 
under subjection, and enjoyed for at 
least three centuries all the advantages of 
Roman rule, there is no reasonable doubt ; 
and that the arts of civilisation—notably 
law and eloquence—fiourished at the ex- 
tremities of the tree long after they had 
died out at the heart, is also well known. 
We have, therefore, the picture of a highly- 
civilised Roman community existing in 
England in the fifth century—actually 
occupied for part of that century by 
Roman legions. Are we to suppose that, 
when the Roman legions abandoned Eng- 
land, Roman civilisation went with them ? 
The fact is, that the English people, 
thoroughly imbued with Roman customs, 
remained behind ; and when subsequently 
conquered by the Saxons, absorbed the 
conquerors into the mass of the popn- 
lation, as was the case with the victorious 
Normans of a later date. The influence of 
the Scandinavian element on our laws and 
language cannot be overlooked, but yet it 
remains probable that the communal life 
of the people survived these shocks, and 
blossomed out again as the medisval guilds, 
which have proved so great a stumbling- 
block to antiquarians. Doubtless, the bar- 
barian was a mighty destroyer; but, as he 
did not exterminate whole nations, he could 
hardly demolish custom and tradition. That 
he did not do so is proved by the curious 
survival of ancient pagan festivals utterly 
foreign to the barbaric theology of the 
north; and it is hardly asking ourselves to 
believe too much when we adopt the theory 
of the continuity of the Roman trade 
collegia, of whose whilom existence in 
Britain there is abundant proof, and of 
whose abolition there is no record. In con- 
firmation of the view that the City com- 
panies are derived directly from the collegia 
which flourished in Roman Britain, Mr. 
John E. Price mentions that an inscrip- 
tion, found at Chichester, immortalises 
the Collegium Fabrorum (Carpenters) ; 
another at Castle Cary, Scotland, the 
“Image Makers” or Collegium Ligni- 
ferorum ; .and a third, found at Bath, 
commemorates the “Smiths,” or Collegium 
Fabriciensium. The enthusiastic historio- 
grapher of the Worshipful Company of 
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Leathersellers also claims to have dis- 
covered by an inscription in Reinesius, the 
direct ancestor of that venerable body in 
the “ Collegium Pellionariorum et Procu- 
ratorum.” With like care and patience 
he traces the office of reeve to that of 
prefect, and sees in the port-reeve of the 
city of London the urbi prefectus of the 
Romans; and, in the constitution of the 
municipality, an exact reproduction of 
Roman officers. These, in Roman terms, 
were the prefectus urbi et portui; the 
two consules, the senatores of the several 
regiones of the city, the camerarius, and 
the recordator. Besides these, no judicial 
officer can be traced in antiquity, except- 
ing the vexillator, who held the fortress 
of Baynard’s Castle and the office of 
standard-bearer in fee by barony, and had 
a seat in the City Supreme Court of 
Husting. Of these great officers, the latter 
has long since disappeared; the others 
are represented by the lord mayor, the 
sheriffs, the aldermen of the wards, the 
chamberlain, and the recorder, all having 
judicial and administrative functions. 
Other authorities are content to derive 
guilds from the Saxon custom of frank- 
pledge. Associations for mutual assurance 
and protection against crushing amerce- 
ments, in the shape of blood-money or 
otherwise, were cemented by meetings 
together at a common table at stated 
times, in order that the members might 
the better identify each other. At these 
meetings much eating and drinking went 
on, till the time when Ina made a law 
to prevent turbulent proceedings at any 
gebeorscipe. This very word has caused 
much difference of opinion between ety- 
mologists and antiquaries. One holds 
that it signifies an assembly of free men; 
“gebur” in Saxon meaning a common 
man; while others, equally profound, 
maintain that gebeorscipe means simply 
beer-ship, beer-drinking. With all de- 
ference to the learned persons who find 
an affinity between guilds—properly so 
called—and frankpledge, I venture to re- 
mark that these frith-guilds were country 
institutions or communities, established 
for a specific purpose, and not trade-guilds 
formed for general purposes by those follow- 
ing oneparticularcraft. It seems then safer, 
as trade-guilds existed in towns during the 
Saxon period, to assume the continuity of 
the Roman collegia, than to imagine that 
the rude boors of the rural districts im- 
posed their barbarous customs upon the 
dwellers in cities. The survival of similar 





organisations in France seems, also, to 
strengthen the hypothesis that the whole 
of modern and mediwval municipal 
machinery is of Roman origin, but 
slightly modified by the influence of 
Christianity and barbarism. It is well, 
however, not to dogmatise overmuch, for, 
despite the mention of the guilds of the 
Londoners in the Judica Civitatis Lon- 
doniz, compiled under King A‘thelstan, 
very little is known of their precise consti- 
tution. They seem to have consisted of a 
head or governing council, corresponding 
to the modern court of assistants, and a 
body of associates. In Herbert’s excellent 
History of the Twelve Livery Companies 
of London, it is stated that “the favourite 
number of the council with its principal 
was thirteen, in imitation of Christ and his 
apostles.” Ducange mentions one society 
—probably a religious one—which con- 
sisted of twelve men and only one woman, 
who represented the Virgin Mary. The 
first charter ever given to a guild by 
an English king was presented to the 
Knighten Guild by Edward the Con- 
fessor; but this document merely ratified 

rivileges granted by his predecessors. 

his Knighten Guild, or rather its prin- 
cipals, consisted of thirteen persons, who 
had a district,“ soke ” or territorial guild, 
and enjoyed “customs” which must have 
included ordinances for their govern- 
ment. Stow assigns the origin of the 
Ward of Portsoken—clarum et venerabile 
nomen, but a cause of laughter among 
scoffers—to this Knighten Guild. “ This 
Portsoken, which soundeth as much as 
the franchise at the gate, was sometime 
a guilde, and had this beginning as I have 
reade. In the daies of King Edgar, more 
than six hundred yeeres since, there were 
thirteene knights or soldiers, well beloved 
of the king and the realme—for service 
by them done—which requested to have 
a certain portion of land on the east part 
of the Citie, left desolate and forsaken by 
the inhabitants by reason of too much 
servitude. They besought the king to 
have this land, with the liberty of a guilde, 
forever. The king granted to their request, 
with conditions following; that is to say: 
that each of these should victoriously ac- 
complish three combats, one above ground, 
one under ground, and the thirde in the 
water; and, after this,at a certain daie, 
in East Smithfield, they should ran with 
speares against all comers, all which was 
gloriously performed: and at the same 
daie the king named it Knighten Guilde, 
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| and so bounded it from Ealdgate to the 
place where now are towards the east.” 
The constitution of the Knighten Guild 
was changed in 1115, on the founding of 
Trinity Priory by Queen Mand, who gave to 
that convent “all the lands (district) and 
the soke (franchise) called in English 
Knighten Guild, but reserved the ‘ gild- 
scipe,’” or right to be a trade corporation, 
which it is remarkable is not assigned 
either by this grant or its confirmation by 
Henry the First, or other sovereigns, and, 
in consequence, the prior of Holy Trinity 
became the territorial lord, or alderman, of 
| Portsoken Ward. He recorded an account 
. to the Crown of the taillage imposed upon 
| the men of that ward by Edward the 
Second, like any other alderman, for his 
| ward. He held courts of wardmote, and 
was actually seen by Stow, riding in 
| procession with the mayor and his 
brethren, the aldermen, only distin- 
| guished from them by the colour of his 
| gown, they wearing scarlet, and he, as 
an ecclesiastic, purple. 

Another early guild was that of the 
| Steelyard merchants of London. They 
were a branch—or, perhaps, rather, as 
Herbert suggests, “gave existence to the 
famous Hanseatic League”—a commercial 
confederacy first formed on the east shores 
of the Baltic in the eighth century, and 
who were thence called Easterlings. They 
are known to have been settled here 
before the year 967, for a regulation of 
King Etheldred’s of that date declares 
that “the Emperor’s men, or Easterlings, 
coming with their ships to Belingsgate, 
shall be accounted worthy of good laws.” 
They were not to forestall the markets 
from the burghers of London, and were to 
pay toll at Christmas and at Easter. This 
amous guild had a council of twelve and 
an alderman, and a great factory in Dow- 
gate Ward, on the bank of the river. This 
ancient house was called the German Guild- 
hall (Gilhalda Teutonicorum), and grew 
by degrees almost to a fortified quay. Big 
walls and strong gates were necessary, 
for the London mob was jealous of the 
foreigner, and disinclined to respect his 
rights in time of riot. Within this factory 
the Hanse men lived under strict regula- 
tions. They dined at a common table, and 
were compelled to remain single, for, if 
anyone married an English woman, he lost 
his “hanse” and became disqualified from 
the burghership of any town connected 
with it. Nor was any member permitted to 
sleep out of the factory, or to communicate 





to the English any resolution of the Council 
of Commerce held within the Steelyard. 
Almost as ancient as the Steelyard is 
supposed to be the guild of saddlers, 
although there is no positive evidence of 
its existence before the Norman period. 
The saddlers, however, have no doubt of 
their extreme antiquity, and their faith is 
borne out in some measure by a conven- 
tion between them and the canons of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, touching the burial 
fees and ceremonies for the deceased 
brethren of the saddlers’ craft. It is odd, 
though, that when we seek for positive 
proof of the existence of a regularly con- 
stituted guild, the actual historic period of 
guilds is no older than Edward the Second. 
In making this assertion, I am by no means 
underrating the hearsay evidence as to the 
antiquity of the companies already alluded 
to. It is in fact enhanced by the Placita 
de Quo Warranto of Edward of Carnarvon, 
in which is recited the charter given to the 
Gilda Tellariorum, or Weavers’ Company, 
by Henry the Second. From the time of 
this document it is evident that there 
must have been many other trading guilds 
extant in the metropolis in the days of 
the first of our Plantagenet kings. The 
charters granted to various companies, 
though affording proof that they existed 
at the date of the charter, must not be 
understood as proving that the guilds had 
not existed for hundreds of years before. 
They mostly refer, either to previous docu- 
ments, or to custom and immemorial usage. 
The early document just referred to 
affords abundant evidence that the organi- 
sation of guilds was perfect at the time it 
was written. They held meetings, elected 
annual officers, kept courts, made bye-laws, 
and governed their several trades with 
almost absolute sway. Their importance 
is proved by the existence of guilds set up 
without the king’s licence, and amerced 
accordingly. A notable instance of a guild 
existing by prescription long before it was 
regularly incorporated by charter, is found 
in the Mercers’ Company, whose antiquity 
as a metropolitan guild may be traced back 
at least to 1172, the society being a few 
years afterwards named as patrons of the 
great London Charities. Robert Searle, 
mercer, was mayor as early as 1214, and, 
in 1296, the Company of Merchant Ad- 
venturers is stated to have arisen out 
of the “Guild of Mercers” of the city 
of London. Those “adventurers” were 
the English merchants who first began 
to attempt the establishment of a woollen 
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manufacture in England towards the close 
of King Edward the First’s reign. Yet 
the Mercers’ Company, despite these proofs 
of its power, was not actually incorporated 
by charter till 1394. The present hall of 
the Mercers’ Company occupies part of the 
site of the ancient hospital of St. Thomas of 
Acon (Acre)—the place of the first settle- 
ment of the Mercers in London. On the 
spot where is now the entrance to the hall 
in Cheapside, stood the house of Gilbert 
Becket, citizen and mercer. In his youth 
Gilbert had caught the crusading fever 
then prevalent, had joined the army, and, 
after fighting bravely, was taken prisoner. 
Here we come upon one of the favourite 
stories of the crusading period. The usual 
“fair Saracen” fell in love with him, 
released him from durance, and following 
him to London, became a Christian, and 
the wife of the crusader. The son born 
to Gilbert and Matilda, the fair Saracen, 
was none other than Thomas—in his youth 
clerk in a sheriff’s office in London, 
and eventually Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He was Thomas of Acon (the ancient 
Ptolemais), the birthplace of his mother ; 
and twenty years after his murder his 
sister Agnes built a chapel and hospital on 
the place where her brother was born, and 
dedicated it “to the worshippe of God 
Almightie, and the blessed Virgin Mary, and 
of the said glorious martyr.” Soon after- 
wardsone De Helles gave to the mastersand 
brethren of the mercers. “alle that lande 
that was sometime Gilbert Bekkettes, 
father of the said Thomas the Martyr, 
and’ where he was born, which landes be 
yn the parishe of St. Mary, of Colechurch, 
yn London, yn free, pure, and perpetuall 
almes for evermore,” and constituted the 
Company of Mercers patrons. In 1406 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
obtained from Henry the Fourth a charter 
in which they are designated “ Brothers 
of St. Thomas a’ Beckett.” The mercers 
paid great honours to their patron saint ; 
and the chief magistrate of the city, on 
his inauguration, was wont to go, “after 
dinner,” from his house to the church of 
St. Thomas of Acon, thence to the church 
of St. Paul, and thence to the churchyard 
where Thomas a’ Beckett’s parents were 
buried, there to say another De pro- 
fundis. A mercer in olden times did 
not signify a dealer in silks, but a vendor 
of small wares. Merceries comprehended 
all things sold at retail by the “little 
balance,” or small scales, in contradistinc- 
tion to groceries—not spiceries these— 





but all things sold by “the beam” or 
wholesale. The Mercers’ Company is 
especially proud of the memory of those 
great citizen merchants Whittington and 
Gresham, who were both mercers ; as was 
Sir Geoffrey Bullen, the ancestor of Queen 
Elizabeth. The Gresham Trust—very badly 
administered, by the way—is vested half in 
the Mercers’ Company and half in the city 
of London; and the mercers are also patrons 
and trustees of St. Paul’s School, of Mercers’ 
School on College Hill, of Collyer’s 
School at Horsham in Sussex, and of many 
charitable institutions, among which are 
Whittington’s Almshouses, recently re- 
moved to Highgate, to make room for 
the Mercers’ School. Like the mercers, 
the grocers have a patron saint—no other 
than St. Anthony. The site of their hall 
was occupied by a synagogue prior to the 
expulsion of the Jews from England in 
1291. The Jews were succeeded by the 
“Brethren of the Sack,” a body of friars, 
so-called from wearing sackcloth as their 
daily garb; and the brethren by Lord 
Fitzwalter, whose descendant sold the 
chapel to the Grocers’ Company, since 
when it has undergone some curious 
vicissitudes. From synagogue to friary, 
thence to a nobleman’s aa a merchant's 
house, the old edifice by the Jewry at last 
sank into the Windmill Inn, celebrated by 
Ben Jonson as the favourite resort of the 
roysterers of his day. As Mr. Heath, 
the historian of the Grocers’ Company, 
observes, “Every trace of the Windmill 
has long since disappeared ; its orgies are 
remembered only in the pages of the dra- 
matist, and the voice of riot and debauchery 
which once filled its chambers is silent, 
and has given place to. the more sober 
festivity which the hospitality of the 
Company occasionally calls forth at 
the hall.” The ancient grocers took 
great pleasure in their garden, and spent 
considerable sums on its alleys, hedgerows, 
and bowling-greens. Many successive 
ordinances‘ were made for the better 
management of these gardens, hard by 
the Poultry; and it would seem that, in 
spite of all attempts at repression, our 
worthy citizens of the old school were 
wont to enjoy themselves in a rough and 
primitive style. In 1670 the following 
resolution was made: “ Upon complaint 
and observation of the unseemliness and 
disturbance, by taking tobacco and 
having drink and pipes in the court- 
room, during court sitting; and for 
the better decorum, order, and gravity 
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to be observed, and readier despatch 
and minding of debates and business 
of the court, and avoiding the occasion 
of offence and disgust, it is agreed 
that, hereafter, there shall be no taking of 
tobacco, or drinking, used or permitted in 
the court-room during the sitting of the 
court; and if any person have a desire to 
refresh himself by a pipe of tobacco or a 
cup of drink, at a convenient time or 
interval of serious business, to withdraw 
into some retiring-room more suitable and 
fit for the purpose. Any person infringing 
this rule to fine five shillings, for each 
offence, to the poor-box.” The Grocers’ 
Company grew out of the ancient Gilda 
Piperarorum, or fraternity of pepperers. 
uch younger than the Grocers’ Com- 
pany is that of the Drapers’, incorporated 
in the reign of Henry the Sixth. In olden 
times the terms “draper” and “ clothier” 
were inchangeable, the manufacturing, 
selling, and making of goods into clothing 
being often carried on by one and the 
same person. A notable instance of a 
successful draper of early times is that 
of John Winchcomb, of Berkshire, the 
famous Jack of Newbury, who in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth arrived at 
great wealth and distinction. He was 
descended from a rich draper of the same 
name, in Candlewick-street, who was also 
a wholesale manufacturer and seller of 
cloth. It is difficult to assign a date for 
the transfer of the cloth manufacture from 
Flanders to England. Apparently, the 
peasant of the Saxon and early Norman 
times contented himself with garments of 
coarse homespun—the finer qualities of 
wool being sold to go to the Netherlands, 
whence it returned manufactured into a 
fine cloth that could only be purchased by 
the great. Yet the establishment of the 
Weavers’ guild goes to prove thatthetextile 
industry of this country must have attained 
importance, soon after the Conquest. Some- 
thing like a point of departure is found in 
the statute of Edward the Third, which 
prohibited the exportation of wool from 
England and the importation of cloth from 
beyond seas—a piece of paternal and 
protective legislation which would delight 
the average Frenchman or American of 
to-day. More than this, one John Kemp, 
of Flanders, and other Walloons were 
invited to London by the king, and settled 
in the ward of Candlewick. The Nether- 
landers were glad enough to come to 
England to work under royal protection, 
their tyranny and exclusiyeness in their 





own country having roused the people in 
arms against them. Here they were free to 
exercise their repressive spirit, and, accord- 
ing to the general spirit of the old guilds, 
they adopted the policy of entirely con- 
fining their trade to themselves. In 1533 we 
find a member suffering fine and imprison- 
ment for daring to employ foreigners, and 
engaging an apprentice outside of the guild. 
Quite as intolerant were the Fish- 
mongers of early days—not as now, one 
compact guild, but divided, at first, into 
two companies, the Stock - fishmongers 
and the Salt-fishmongers: the former 
bearing “lucies” (carp) and the latter, 
dolphins, in their arms—now combined on 
the shield of the Fishmongers’ Company. 
The dealer in fish was an important 
personage in the days of the Plantagenets, 
and many statutes were enacted from time 
to time regulating the sale, nay, the price, 
of fish. The Act of Parliament thirty-one 
of Edward the Third was called the 
Statute of Herrings, and empowered the 
chancellor and treasurer of England to 
regulate the buying and selling of stock- 
fish at St. Botolph’s, the precursor of 
Billingsgate. About this period lived Sir 
John Lovekyn, Sir William Walworth, 
and many of the wealthy stock-fishmongers, 
who rose high in civic rank. Strong laws 
were needed to curb the rising commercial 
genius of London, as the many enactments 
against forestalling and regrating the 
markets abundantly testify. The Company 
of Fishmongers have ever kept their high 
estate, since Walworth smote Wat Tyler in 
Moorfields, and long is the list of their 
charities and trusts, pageants and festivities. 
Equally glorious is the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany, one of the heaviest amerced of the 
unlicensed guilds in the reign of He 
the Second—a proof at once of its wealt 
and antiquity. In modern times the Gold- 
smiths’ and the Fishmongers’ Companies 
have acquired renown by their splendid 
entertainments, and the sumptuous halls in. 
which it is their pleasure to abide. In the 
“good old times” not a few of the City com- 
panies had theirregularfeuds, and foughton 
occasion. A desperate encounter ofttimes 
led to a lasting friendship, like that between 
the Fishmongers and Skinners, and 
the Goldsmiths and Merchant Taylors, 
of old called Linen Armourers. The 
Merchant Taylors are possessed of a great 
estate, out of which they pay to charitable 
uses, pursuant to the wills of the respective 
donors, several thousand pounds per annum. 
The Haberdashers’ Company pay out a still 
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larger sum annually in charity. The 
Salters’ Company suggests once more to 
the writer the hopeless question—‘‘ What 
is a drysalter? What does he do, and 
what does he salt?” but this inquiry is 
too serious to pursue at the present 
moment. It is said by competent autho- 
rities that the Guild of Salters employed 
themselves anciently in salting fish, but if 
this were the case, what did the salt-fish 
and stock-fish mongers do? So far as can 
be discovered, the Salters, if they did salt 
fish for others, liked something better for 
themselves. At the banquet held in 
honour of the goddess Salina, the worthy 
Salters were wont to eat of a certain pie, 
still made by the following recipe in the 
books of the Company: “For to make a 
most choice Paasty of Game to be eaten 
at y° Feste of Chrystemasse” (17th 
Richard the Second, a.p. 1394)—‘ Take 
pheasant, hare, and chicken, or capon— 
of each one—with two. partridges, two 
pigeons, and two rabbits, and smite them 
in pieces and pick clean away therefrom 
all the bones that ye may, and therewith 
do them into a crust of good paste, made 
craftily in the likeness of a bird’s body, 
with the livers and hearts, two kidneys of 
sheep, and forcemeat and eggs, made into 
balls. Cast thereto powder of pepper, salt, 
spice, eysell, and mushrooms pickled; and 
then take the bones and let them seethe 
in a pot, to make a good broth therefor, 
and pour it into the crust of paste, and 
close it up fast and bake it well, and so 
serve it forth, with the head of one of the 
birds stuck on at one end of the crust, 
and a great tail at the other, and divers of 
his long feathers set in cunningly all 
about him.” Having but one other chapter 
in which to discourse of the Ironmongers, 
Vintners, and Clothworkers, and the many 
smaller but interesting bodies not included 
among the Twelve Great Livery Com- 
panies, I think it wise to leave the 
Worshipful Salters to discuss their pie in 
peace for the present. 





A GAME OF BRAG. 


Wuxn I see in the street a certain great 
nobleman, very active, very thorough, and, 
above all, very manly, it is no more and no 
less than natural that I should think of his 
adventures in another “stage of being.” 
He would smile a little, and colour a good 
deal, to remember how Singapore laughed 





should say, what cause of merriment he 
gave, for at that time he was much too 
high in air to catch the remarks of a 
trading community. A friend who has 
“cast his lines” in Colorado, and finds it 
a pleasant place, lately asked me, with 
indignation, whether the story I have on, 
my pen can possibly be true. He says that 
a wealthy neighbour boasts himself the hero 
of it. I don’t see, for my own part, that 
there is anything to be proud of; but poor 
human beings will find glory in such un- 
promising nooks and corners. As for the 
tale, it is quite correct, and one could not 
grudge an enemy his triumph in it. 

I will call our English peer Lord Archer, 
if you please. With half-a-dozen friends 
he arrived at Singapore on his journey 
round the world. Whilst there he under- 
took an expedition against the elephants 
on the Johore river. Returning from the 
Johore he laid his yacht opposite the timber- 
yards of the Tumangong, a great potentaté 
over yonder. One day, after lunching with 
the chief, he got into the dingy to go on 
board. A tall, lanky, ragged fellow came 
up, and asked to speak with the captain. 
Archer took him into the dingy. 

To the captain this ragged rascal des- 
cribed himself as a gentleman of San 
Francisco, who had visited the East in 
search of fortune. Not finding it any- 
where so far as he had “ perspected,” he 
felt satisfied the East was a swindle, and 
wished to work his passage towards home. 
Though the fellow frankly owned that his 
experience had not yet been turned to navi- 
gation, Archer gave him a berth, and he set 
about making himself useful. His utility 
resolved itself into mixing drinks and telling 
stories, wherein he was a master, as we knew 
by experience at Singapore. 

If there be any gift on which his lordship 
prides himself, it is his shooting. Even 
now you can get “a rise” out of him by 
this bait, and fifteen years ago it was a 
craze. So far as he had yet travelled on 
his way round the globe, nobody had been 
met who could smash a bottle with so 
much ease and grace, until this wandering 
Yankee came on board. Without the least 
regard for his lordship’s ancient family, 
or his own subordinate condition, he de- 
molished the bottles faster than they were 
emptied. It made no difference whether 
they floated astern, bobbing in the waves, 
or swung from theyardarm, or even pitched 
into the air. Bottle aimed at was bottle 
gone, and Lord Archer grew mad. 

One day, when the Yankee had beaten 
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him again, he said, “ You're very clever, 
my good fellow. Do you think you could 
shoot as straight if another man was look- 
ing at you along his pistol ?” 

“‘Perhaps so, and perhaps not,” said the 
Yankee, who was always prudent in giving 
the title, but had his own way of doing 
so. “Did the lord ever hear of a butt and 
barking match ? ” 

“ Never, sir!” 

‘Perhaps the lord has heard of barking 
@ squir’l P ” 

“T’ve done it myself a hundred times. 
‘Barking a squir’l’ is the ordinary prac- 
tice of hunters who wish to save the 
animal’s skin. A charge of shot fired into 
the bark of the tree above or below a 
squirrel causes it to tumble headlong by 
the vibration m 

“ Where I come from we sometimes try 
human natur’ that way at a friendly 
meeting.” 

“How do you mean ? ” 

“One gentleman plays squir’l, and the 
other has for to bark him. If he draws 
blood, o’ course he spoils the fur, and he 
loses. As the lord puts a kinder challenge 
to me, I'll take first butt.” He calmly 
stripped off his coat, then his shirt, and sat 
down under the bulwarks behind the wheel. 
“* Now,” says he, “ I’m ready.” 

“Go to your duties, man, and don’t let 
us have any more of such tomfoolery.” 

“As the lord pleases, any time will do.” 

Two or three days passed, and the yacht 
returned to Singapore Roads. One very 
hot morning, as the yachtsmen lounged 
about their hotel, his lordship offered a 
hundred pounds for just a suggestion of 
something to do. The Yankee, who was 
present, observed, “I'll job that, if the 
lord’s serious.” 

“Why, what can you propose ? ” 

“Just the butt and barking match, that 
the lord challenged me to awhile agone.” 

“T made no challenge. Be as good as 
to cease these hints.” 

“The lord made an observation, if I 
might put it so, as threw doubts on my 
shootin’ and my narve——” 

“T did nothing of the sort. Don’t let 
me hear any more of it.” 

“Oh, certainly. Any time will do.” 





“Tf you’re going to continue this sort of 
nonsense,” said Archer, angrily, for they 
were all laughing round, “ you had better 
leave my service, and find your butts else- 
where.” 

To this the Yankee made no reply at 
all; but, when he withdrew, Archer’s 








friends were unanimous in declaring it a 
shame to dismiss the man. Nothing more 
passed until the yacht reached Bruni. 
There it seemed quite impossible to dis- 
charge a white man, and this fact en- 
couraged the Yankee to make a dead set 
at his lordship. He hinted so ingeniously 
and so persistently, and Archer’s friends 
laughed so much, that his lordship, in a 
rage, told him to prepare. Again the fellow 
stripped, and sat down by the bulwarks. 

“Now,” said Lord Archer, “what the 
devil am I to do?” 

“Blaze away, as near as you dare shoot. 
If the lord draws blood, or if I start, he’s 
lost, unless I do ditto.” 

“ What, am I to let you shoot at me?” 

“Why, certainly!” 

“Oh, enough of this folly. I apologise 
for what I said, and here’s ten dollars for 

ou.” 

The Yankee took his ten dollars, put his 
coat on, and said gravely : 

“Will the lord butt now, or wait till 
after lanch? I don’t deny as the work’s 
per’lous, and maybe you'd feel heartier 
after feedin’.” 

“Now, I’ve had quite enough of this, 
my good fellow. If I hurt your feelings 
I’ve apologised, and I’ve paid. So have 
done. I like your cocktails better than 
your conversation. Mix me one.” 

The cocktail was brought respectfully. 
Whilst his lordship sipped it through a 
straw, the Yankee, standing before him, 
held forth : 

“The lord sees it’s a kinder thing as 
needs narve, is butting. The bark ain’t 
considerable. It’s the butt as gives that 
deep satisfaction to poor human beins. 
When a man’s butting is right he feels 
contempt for the futur’—he does so! And 
for why? For that he knows his body is 
scrap-iron, cold-worked, an’ his heart is 
copper-bolted with no waste nor escape; 
an’ his narves are Swedish steel, superior 
to sample. Them facts he do know, gentle- 
men, an’ they’re a satisfaction to him, 
whether he stakes his pile in this world or 
the next. So I would not disappoint the 
lord if you’d like to butt.” 

“Hang you, sir, I don’t like to butt. 
Tell them to lower a boat, and tell Captain 
Macnab I wish to see him in my cabin.” 

His lordship went below. 

The Yankee was not at all alarmed, 
apparently. He stood with us on deck, 
telling odd stories, until the captain, ap- 
proaching, ordered him briefly to prepare 
for leaving the vessel. He only said, “This 
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ain’t what I’d expected from the lord. An’ 
it ain’t sportsman-like, that’s what I say.” 
So everybody thought, but his lordship 
proved unbending. Bruni enjoys the 
advantage of an American consul; and, as 
for wages, Archer would have paid five 
hundred pounds rather than sail with such 
an impudent vagabond. So our Yankee 
went over the side with an air mingled of 
respect and resignation. The captain 
handed him to his consul, gave him a 
liberal tale of dollars, and returned alone. 

The Sultan of Bruni showed as much 
politeness to his aristocratic visitor as that 
extremely barbarous potentate knows. A 
Malay cannot understand nobility other 
than that of the blood royal. They called 
Archer “ Pangaran,” and gave him a salute 
of one hundred guns. He passed as brother 
of the Queen, and to have contradicted 
this idea would only have caused suspicion 
and general awkwardness. Besides, if 
truth be told, Archer liked it; liked it 
as those only can understand—not being 
Malays— who have observed that the 
fetishism of aristocracy has no such hot 
believers as the aristocrats themselves. 

Amongst other civilities, his Highness 
the Sultan of Bruni begged a passage on 
the yacht for Pangaran Mudah Kassim, 
his uncle, as far as Singapore. That high 
and well-born chief was charged to protest 
against the demoralising system .of the 
Sarawak Government, which caused thou- 
sands of tax-paying Dyaks to emigrate 
from Bruni every year. After the salute 
and the compliments, Archer could not 
well refuse the request. And the pro- 
ceedings of a great Malay noble must 
be interesting to watch. So Lord Archer 
assented gladly, and upon the day ap- 
pointed, long before his lordship had 
thought of rising, the Pangaran with his 
suite had received the Sultan’s last in- 
structions, had heard a serenade from 
his wives, and had come on board. More 
even than that, the vessel was under way 
before Lord Archer turned out. Coming 
on deck at last for early coffee, at an hour 
when his guests thought the day had done, 
he found the Pangaran seated in a full 
blaze of sunshine on the fo’k’sle, grave, 
majestic, yet polite, as are all of his race, 
hot or cold, noble or plebeian. Archer 
desired him to take shelter at once, and 
easily translated his request through an 
English-speaking seaman of the crew. But 
the Pangaran, still polite, bowed this 
person away, and demanded his own in- 
terpreter. 








The interpreter came—a being quite as 
grave, as majestic, and as polite as his | 
master—arrayed in homespun silk, cloth 
of gold, Persian turban, and jewelled kris. 
He raised his hands above his head to take 
the order, and again to repeat it. Upon 
this intimation the Pangaran smiled and 
rose, leaning on the shoulders of two or 
three attendants, and deviously made his 
way aft. Amongst those funny facts which 
delight the ethical philosopher, there is 
none more droll than the affectation of sea- 
sickness by Malay nobles. Itis aristocratic |} 
to be ill among a people nine-tenths of 
whom are born upon the water, as one 
may say. 

So the Pangaran staggered to his cabin, 
just as though he had not sailed the seas 
as a pirate since he was born. And there, 
perched upon the bed, he chewed betel 
on the sly, smoked long cigarettes, and ex- 
changed remarksabout the weather with his 
suite squatted round him, who overflowed 
into the saloon. Nothing did he want to |} 
know about steam-engines or general 
science, in explaining which Lord Archer 
had anticipated no small contentment. 
Coming on deck, he assisted at the winding 
of chronometers, the display of sextants, 
and all the rest, without any interest at |} 
all. Lord Archer concluded that the 
Pangaran was a fool; wherein he mistook. 
What was shown to Mudah Kassim he 
had seen a dozen times, and he had quite 
intelligence enough to know its value. 
But he was intelligent enough to perceive, 
also, that mere questions would not enable 
him to understand the matter; and a 
Malay of rank does not, if he would, 
profess himself ignorant, ab initio, and 
ask for the alphabet of science. He has 
his dignity to keep up. It is not stupid 
pride, like the Chinaman’s, that makes him 
rofess indifference to the wonders of 

uropean knowledge, but rather a con- 
sciousness of his own inferiority, and a 
politic resolve to keep it hidden. 

But Lord Archer thought his guest a 
fool, and left him alone. Two days out 
from Bruni a sudden calm befell the 
voyagers, and it was necessary to get up 
steam. During this pause his lordship, 
standing impatient on deck, heard a voice 
which he thought had been left five hundred |} 
miles behind him, “Perhaps the lord 
might think,” it said, “as this is an oppor- 
tunity for that there butt!” 

Ah, but Archer’s face was a sight to 
see as he turned! The Ancient Mariner 





may have beheld some such expressions, 
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as “each turned his face with a ghastly 
pang and cursed him with his eye!” 

ehind his lordship stood the interpreter, 
Persian turban, cloth of gold, kris, and all. 
Archer stood speechless with rage, whilst 
the other smiled blandly. ‘‘ Who the— 
and what the——!” and so on, his lord- 
ship began. 

“Oh, if it ain’t convenient just now, 
there’s no hurry,” said the interpreter, sub- 
missively. ‘Any time as suits the lord 
will do for me!” 

“Macnab, put her about, and run her 
ashore!” poor Lord Archer almost shrieked. 
“IT won’t have this man on my yacht. It’s 
monstrous! Turn up all hands! Run 
her on the coast anywhere, and land this 
this impostor! Belongs to the 
Pangaran? He doesn’t! He’s a stow- 
away, he’s——” 

The Yankee listened with no emotion 
visible, except curiosity. ‘As to the 
matter o’ fac’,” he calmly said, at length, 
“the lord is wrong. I’m entered on his 
highness’s service, and he’s detailed me as 
his uncle’s interpreter. The captain will 
do as he thinks proper, but the above fac’ 
may be relied on.” It proved to be so, 
and Lord Archer’s only comfort lay in 
forbidding the poop to his enemy, and 
scowling at him from that elevation. In 
a day or two they would reach Singapore, 
and then this incredible annoyance must 
cease. Meantime the interpreter showed 
such respect, as was almost more than 
human. He salaamed to his lordship’s 
back, and smiled in reply to the most 
terrible frowns. 

Singapore was made again. The Pan- 
garan, with much polite formality, expressed 
his thanks, and entered a boat despatched by 
the Datu Tumangong. His interpreter 
accompanied, bowing and smiling to the 
last. ‘‘ Thank Heaven!” Archer cried, 
and went to dine with the governor. 

Next morning the captain came to him 
with an odd look on his face. “That 
there American, my lord,” he said, with 
some embarrassment, “‘ he’s alongside in a 
sampan iv 

“ Sink her!” cried Archer, starting up 
in his sleeping-drawers. ‘Don’t let him 
on board; sink her, with him in it.” 

“ He don’t want to come on board, my 
lord, but he do want to know ” The 
captain’s respect gave way, and he ex- 
ploded. 

“Well, sir ?” replied Archer, sternly. 

“He do want to know, my lord, if— 
whether—excuse me, my lord—whether 














this bea fine day for the exercise your lord- 
ship knows on ? ” 

In cambric shirt and muslin pajamas 
his lordship rushed on deck, and threatened, 
I don’t know—nor did he—exactly what. 

The Yankee answered : “ Quite so. Then 
I'll draw off a bit, and wait!” Hedid so, 
posting his sampan some twenty yards 
from the yacht, where his men lighted a 
fire, and begar to cook breakfast. Ten 
times while he was dressing did Lord 
Archer pause to examine this portent 
and to swear at it; ten times during 
breakfast he got up to look again, and 
found no change. The Yankee was in- 
visible beneath his shady roof of kajangs; 
but when his lordship appeared on deck, 
he popped out to smile and bow. His 
lordship, white and trembling with passion, 
ordered a boat, but before it could reach 
water the sampan crew had pitched their 
charcoal overboard and squatted ready. 
They followed the yacht’s boat, pulled up 
at the jetty, and their master stood on 
land before his lordship. All the morning 
he pursued, on foot or in gharry, respectful 
but absurd. Archer was not a man to 
stand much of this sort of thing in the 
temperate zone; out yonder it would soon 
have killed him with rage. His pride of 
place did him good stead for once, since 
it alone protected the Yankee from a per- 
sonal assault. Hislordship paid visits where 
he would not have dreamed of setting foot 
—breakfasted actually at a “ go-down,” 
called at others, and drove to Tanglin. The 
pursuer waited here and there and every- 
where, finally galloping after his victim in 
a hack-gharry to the suburb, attending his 
leisure there, and returning after him to 
the very man-ropes of his yacht. The next 
dawn found him posted in the sampan, just 
where he lay the day before. 

Lord Archer wanted to set sail at once, 
but his captain dared not face the China 
Seas without a thorough overhauling. 
Then, asthe days passed, and this intolerable 
nuisance suffered no abatement, he proposed 
to end his trip, and return by the P. and O. 
alone; but to that his friends objected. 
Then he took legal advice, but the autho- 
rities, convulsed with laughter, could give 
him no aid. Singapore was so much 
amused by the story that it made water- 
picnics to observe persecutor and perse- 
euted. Things could not go on thus. 

One night, returning from shore, his 
lordship enjoyed a brief gleam of happiness. 
The sampan was not visible, as they drew 
near the yacht; something must have oc- 
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curred to interrupt his enemy’s vigilance. 
But whilst hugging himself with his 
triumph, Lord Archer, who held the yoke- 
lines, saw the sampan crossing his bows. 
In his rage he cried suddenly: “ Give way, 
men !” and steered full at her, struck her 
amidships, and sank her in asecond. It 
was done with an impulse of madness. 
Archer could scarcely swim, but in wild 
remorse he was about to spring overboard. 
The sailors were all up, and leaning over 
the thwarts to aid. By daylight your 
Malay cares nothing for an overturn, for 
he can dodge a shark in its own element; 
bat by night, when waves roll black as 
thunder-clouds, or break in dazzling floods 
of silver, the sharks and the sword-fish 
have a terrible advantage. But they 
missed their chance that night. Within 
a space of fifty seconds every one of the 
shipwrecked had deftly clambered into the 
boat, and his lordship himself it was who 
helped his foe aboard, lifting him by the 
coat-collar. As soon as he had spirted the 
salt water from his mouth, he said, “‘ There 
mout be a fine day to-morrow for that there 
exercise |” 

A sudden revulsion of feeling showed 
his lordship this affairin a newlight. He 
began to laugh more heartily than anyone, 
and when, in half-a-dozen strokes, they 
reached the yacht, he asked his persecutor 
down into the cabin. “ Now, my man,” 
said Archer, “what is it you want after 
all?” 

“T want a passage home to California.” 

“Why, that you had with me, before 
beginning this foolish affair.” 

“Yes, but I want to land in California 
with one hundred pounds in my pocket.” 

In the fulness of his heart Archer said, 
laughing, “‘You unconscionable rogue! 
What do you want it for?” 

The fellow saw his point was gained. 
With a droll look he replied gravely, “To 
play brag with, if the lord pleases.” 

The lord is not fond of allusions to this 
tale, but even now he declares that one 
hundred pounds was never laid out to more 
purpose or amusement. 





A PEASANT TRIBUNAL. 





A secret society has long existed in the 
Bavarian Alps. its members have made 
it their business to denounce openly all 
such misdemeanours as do not come within 
the jurisdiction of the law, quite regardless 
of the position of the offender. This pro- 





cess is called Haberfeldtreiben, and its 
head-quarters are the districts of Rosen- 
heim, Aibling, Miesbach, Télz, and Tegern- 
see, lying between the Inn and the Isar. 

There are various theories as to the 
origin of the name Haberfeldtreiben, 
which signifies literally “‘ Driving over the 
corn-fields.” Some say that in former times 
usurers, or persons who had tampered with 
the landmarks, were punished, either by 
being driven over the stubble-fields at mid- 
night, or else by having their corn-fields 
laid waste. However, the old peasants 
declare that the name of this ancient 
Bavarian Vehmgericht, or tribunal, arose 
simply from the fact that till all the corn 
is stored in the barns, no court of justice 
can be held without injuring the fruits of 
the earth. 

In every district there is a president of 
the society, who is called the Haber- 
meister, and has his own subordinates. 
Every member, or Haberer, must be of 
spotless character, and must, on admis- 
sion, contribute three galden to the general 
fund; he must also bind himself to follow 
his leader’s call at any moment. A Haber- 
meister has the right to appoint his suc- 
cessor, and the post is considered one of 
great honour. The badge of his office 
consists of a staff, somewhat resembling a 
sceptre in shape, with a ball at one end, on 
the top of which is a hand with two fingers 
uplifted, as in the act of taking an oath. The 
Haberers believe that this staff was given 
to the first Habermeister by the Emperor 
Charlemagne, and that it has descended 
from generation to generation. Besides 
the Meister there is also a sort of council, 
composed of eight chosen members, who 
are called the Elders. 

The mode of accusation is as follows : 

The would-be accuser contrives to find 
out the place where the council meet, to 
consider who has incurred the penalty of 
the Haberfeldtreiben. They always select 
some secluded spot for the purpose, where 
they are secure from interruption. We 
will suppose in this instance that it is a 
small, half-rnined chapel, only used on the 
festival of its patron saint, when the neigh- 
bouring peasants flock thither in pious 
pilgrimage. The eight Elders are seated 
in a semicircle, with the Meister on a raised 
seat in the middle; in his right hand he 
holds some ears of corn. Their faces are 
concealed with black handkerchiefs, and 
they wear large slouched hats. 

The Meister opens the proceedings by 
saying in a loud, feigned voice: 
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“Tt is thus resolved, ye Elders of the Lei- 
sach, Mangfall, and Schlierach! According 
to right and custom, a Haberfeldtreiben 
is to take place in our district. In the 
emperor’s name I charge you to send forth 
messengers between this day and the day 
of the new moon, in order that all -the 
evil deeds done in secret, which are a dis- 
grace to the district, may be duly censured 
and punished. Let none know the ‘names 
of the victims, for, according to the ancient 
saying, ‘Justice shall come like fire at 
midnight.’ Do ye therefore keep sign 
and watchword according to your oath. 
And now do I proclaim my summons to 
the four winds of Heaven. Whosoever 
has a complaint to lay before the emperor 
and the Habergericht, let him appear, lodge 
his complaint, and bring his evidence, ere 
I strike the ground three times with my 
staff.” 

The accuser then comes forward, crying: 

“Herr Richter! I accuse, I accuse!” 

Thereupon the Meister demands the 
name of the accuser and the subject of 
his complaint. He also requires proof, and 
warns him that a householder of unim- 
peachable character must be security for 
the accusation. If the answer be satis- 
factory, all the Haberer rise, and the 
Meister says : 

“Once more I ask of thee, before our 
Lord God, and in the name of the emperor, 
Complainant, dost thou abide by ‘thine 
accusation P ” 

“T do abide.” 

“ Should it be false, wilt thou be answer- 
able with flesh and blood, with honour and 
property P ” 

“T will.” 

“Then do I demand for the third time, 
Is there anyone in this court who can plead 
for the accused ? ” 

Should no answer be returned, the 
Meister continues, turning to one of the 
Elders at his side: 

“ Rugmeister, I deliver him over to thee, 
even as I reject these ears of corn and cast 
them on the ground. Do thou see that 
he escapes not his punishment. Now away 
with you all to the four winds. Lead the 
Complainant forth, and then disperse. The 
judgment is given.” 

With these words the Meister lifts his 
staff, the light of the lantern is extin- 
guished, and the members of the council 
go their different ways until the night 
appointed. Of course time and place 
are kept secret. Nevertheless, the in- 
habitants of the destined spot are not 





always unprepared for what is coming, 
and usually some hint is dropped on the 
subject. Occasionally a warning letter 
is sent to those whose offences have 
come to the knowledge of the society, 
and they are told that unless they mend 
their ways, they must expect the Haber- 
feldtreiben. Should this admonition have 
no effect, the threat is fulfilled in due 
course. 

The gathering of the Haberer takes 
place rapidly, though in such a manner as 
not to attract notice. All assemble simul- 
taneously about an hour before midnight, 
and suddenly, as if risen out of the earth, 
a band of two or three hundred disguised 
men, with blackened faces, appears at the 
place appointed for the Haberfeld. They 
are all armed, and carry various discordant 
instruments, such as drums, copper cal- 
drons, bells, cow-horns, whistles, &c. The 
house of the culprit is surrounded, and 
guards are posted for some distance round 
to give notice of any possible interference 
from the gendarmes. 

A terrific concert-then begins, mingled 
with shouts and the report of fire-arms. 
All the lights in the houses are at once 
extinguished, and the inhabitants await 
the future in fear and trembling. Total 
darkness prevails, save one lantern, in the 
midst of the Haberer. Nowa shrill whistle 
is heard above the deafening noise, and all 
is instantly silent. A man steps forward 
and loudly proclaims: 

That this is Haberfeldtreiben ; 


To all of every station, we hereby state— 
And Kaiser Karl must sign the declaration! 


The Haberfeldtreiben now are there, 
Keep silence all within and hear ; 

Give heed to fire and every light, 

Lest harm should come to you this night; 
But first we’ll read aloud the list, 

To see that none of us be missed ! 

The fictitious names of all present are 
then called over. The members of the 
society are unacquainted with one another, 
and equally so with their mysterious chief 
and his messengers, who convey his sum- 
mons by means of certain tokens. Usually 
two sticks are laid in the form of a cross 
where four roads meet, and this is sup- 
posed to denote that the wind blows from 
all the four quarters of the globe. The 
category of names comprises a curious 
collection of notabilities of all ranks, and 
ranging from olden times to the present, 
from the neighbourhood and from distant 
countries. The Magistrate of Tdlz, the 
Forester of Bayerbrunn, Prince Eugene, 
Joseph the Second, the famous blacksmith 
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of Kochel, a leader of the t insur- 
rection on Christmas Eve, 1705, when the 
mountaineers rose against their Austrian 
conquerors and made a gallant, though 
ineffectual, struggle to regain possession of 
Munich, in which they nearly all perished— 
Andreas Hofer, the Bishopof Brixen, Napo- 
leon, King Max, &c. Everybody responds 
loudly “‘ Here!” for should anyone fail 
to answer distinctly to his name, the whole 
Treiben would be illegal, and the crowd 
would immediately disperse. The peasants 
have a legend that there is always an extra 
member present, and this is none other than 
the devil himself. 

The culprit is now ordered to appear 
and listen to the tale of his misdeeds. By 
the light of the lantern, the Rugmeister 
recites in rhyme all the sins of which the 
accused has been guilty. These may con- 
sist of offences against public morals, the 
adulteration of food or beer, the use of 
false weights, or the introduction of 
machinery whereby human labour is 
rendered unnecessary. When the first 
act of condemnation is over, the din re- 
commences, until the signal is again given 
that another criminal is to be held up to 
public execration. Finally, the orator re- 
peats the following lines : 


Good-bye to you all, be honest and wise, 

We must go, for a journey before us lies. 

If you dislike the music we’ve made, 

No money, remember, to hear it you’ve paid. 
Take heed to improve your deeds and ways, 
Or we shall return before many days. 

One of us must, ere this night be o’er, 

In the Untersberg Kaiser Karl implore 

To record this history without fail, 

Lest we should chance to forget the tale. 


After this conclusion shots are once 
more fired as a signal to disperse, and the 
Haberer vanish as speedily as they have 
come. 

It is curious how this peasant justice is 
dreaded, and how deeply the disgrace is 
felt. There are numerous instances of 
people, even priests and officials, having 
left the neighbourhood in consequence of 
the Haberfeldtreiben. Many an unjust 
official has been got rid of by this means, 
and the object of the Haberer has thus 
been accomplished. The victim is hence- 
forth a marked man, and the shame is 
considered indelible. People frequently 
say they would rather lose all their pro- 
perty than undergo the slur of the Haber- 
eld. 

The secret society of the Haberer dates 
from the darkest period of Bavarian 
history, the despotic and corrupt reign of 





Karl Theodor, Elector of the Palatinate, 
who succeeded to the Bavarian throne in 
1777, on the death of his cousin, the good 
Max Joseph the Third, with whom the 
direct line of Wittelsbach became extinct. 
Many people maintain that the Haberfeld- 
treiben is a peasant continuation of the 
courts of justice established by Charle- 
magne, but there is no historical infor- 
mation on the subject. Others again trace 
it to the medizval Vehme, and the Haberer 
themselves believe this to be the case. 
There are no grounds, however, for this 
theory, and it has been pretty well ascer- 
tained that there was no Haberfeldtreiben 
until the time of Karl Theodor. 

His reign of twenty-two years was one 
long series of acts of tyranny and despotism, 
perpetrated by all who were in authority, 
from the highest to the lowest. No wonder 
that the peasants at last took the law into 
their own hands. 

The Haberer, who were soon held in high 
estimation by the country folk, fulfilled 
their avenging mission with patriarchal 
power. A spirit of Spartan severity pre- 
vailed amongst the society, and its secrets 
were kept with inviolable loyalty. If any 
injury to property were caused by the 
Treiben, the sufferer was mysteriously in- 
demnified to the full extent of the damage 
done, even should if amount to a con- 
siderable sum. Formerly the money was 
found lying on the window-sill. Now it 
is sent from Salzburg, or Munich, by post. 

But justice is now administered in a 
different manner, and the Haberfeldtreiben 
is rapidly drawing to an end. This is partly 
owing to the energetic measures taken 
against the custom by the authorities, and 
partly to the fact that the old spirit is dying 
out, and the society is becoming demoral- 
ised. There is less of that strict secrecy 
which braved tortures and imprisonment 
rather than turn traitor. 

The only point in which the Haberer 
have remained faithful to their ancient 
traditions, is the way they still protect life 
and property. In all other respects the 
Treiben has greatly degenerated, and they 
now content themselves with merely pro- 
claiming the criminal’s sins outside the 
village, leaving him to slumber in peace 
meanwhile. 

It is more than eight years ago since the 
last Haberfeldtreiben took place in the 
Bavarian mountains. The authorities did 
not succeed in penetrating the mysterious 
secrecy of the society, but its power was 
much weakened by all the youths of the 
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neighbourhood, who had attained the 
proper age, being called on to serve in the 
army. 

Soon the custom will become a mere 
tradition, like other relics of the “ good 
old times.” 
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CHAPTER L. A CRISIS. 


Tas state of things could not go on 
very long. Lord Garterley was one of 
those epicureans on whom anything like 
poverty or “‘difficulties” operated disagree- 
ably. It gave him painful impressions, 
and quite routed the little poetical world 
of fancies in which he lived. He could 
understand the genuine poor, and to them 
was really charitable; but, to take the in- 
stance of Phoebe, her difficulties completely 
altered the appearance she wore in his 
eyes. She had been turned into prose, and 
to prose of the worst kind. For the next 
few days the recollection of that scene 
weighed on him most disagreeably—not, 
too, without a compassion which inter- 
fered with his other enjoyments. So he 
made haste to speak to his banker friend 
—to get rid of the whole business—who 
said, in that general way which is so sig- 
nificant of nothing particular, that he 
would certainly keep the matter in mind, 
and that if anything offered he would let 
him know. Lord Garterley having thus 
done his duty, dismissed tke matter, and 
turned to some new and charming persons 
whom he had just met, and whom he 
“ must have down to Garterley at once.” 

That night had not been without its 
effect on poor Phobe, who was a little 
scared at what had taken place, and in an 
indistinct way began to realise that there 
were gloomy times in store for them all. 
Most directly did she seem to be affected 
by Lord Garterley going away in that 
abrupt and rude manner, without coming 
up “to join the ladies.” She had her 
dress and trinkets so nicely arranged, and 
her pretty speeches settled. “I would have 
asked him,” she said, “to make you some- 
thing or other at Garterley. He could 
not have refused me. He is so rich—seven 
or eight hundred a year is nothing to 
him.” 

“Do stop!” cried her husband, putting 
his hands to his head. “Stop this per- 
petual chatter of yours! Are you mad, or 











an idiot, that you go on worrying me in 
this way ?” 

“Ungentlemanly ! ” 
Phoebe. 

Indeed they were nearer the edge of 
the precipice than they knew. Mr. Pringle 
had reached the stage when, grown des- 
perate, he made no further exertion, and 
was content to let things take their course 
—when he found, too, some satisfaction in 
saying to his Phoebe, “ Never mind! Only 
wait a little, then you'll find out. You'll 
pay for all this, and I shall enjoy it.” 

Unfortunately, just at this time a “run 
of ill luck” had overtaken Tom, as in the 
end it does all such clever fellows; and it 
seemed as though everything he did, and 
everything he touched, failed him. He lost 
all his bets; his fortune at billiardsand other 
games of skill deserted him ; and one even- 
ing, when it had grown dusk, he drove up 
mysteriously to say good-bye to his sister. 

“The game is up for the present, Phib, 
and I must keep away for a time.” 

“What! ruined at last?” said Mr. 
Pringle, with satisfaction; “is that the 
end of it?” 

Tom, for a long time, had known as 
well as if he had been told it of the treat- 
ment his darling sister was experiencing. 
He had only been prevented from inter- 
fering, by the feeling that it might do her 
further harm. He was glad now of an 
opportunity of giving, not a bit, but the 
whole of his mind. 

“Let me tell you, I shall not be so far 
away as but that I can reach you; and 
let me warn you now—I know of your 
doings, and if P 

“Tom ! Tom!” cried Phosbe, piteously. 
“Don’t! He is very good.” 

The poor soul had now learned that 
such interferences were anything but 
profitable. 

“Go on with your threatenings,” said 
the other. “You're a fine example to set 
up preaching.” 

“Never you mind,” said Tom. “Look 
at her face; it’s quite pinched and worn. 
You’re ‘not treating her well. You had 
better change this game in time.” 

“‘She’s been complaining, I suppose ?” 

“No; she’d die first. But you don’t 
understand her. She’s too good for you. 
But see, take my warning; treat her 
well—kindly, affectionately—or I'll come 
back, and make you smart for every harsh 
word. Mind, I mean what I say. I'll 
come on you when you won’t expect me. 
So take care. There, Phib;” and he 
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squeezed into her little hand some notes 
that he could ill spare, to the amount of 
some forty or fifty pounds. Then, with- 
out waiting for thanks, and dropping his 
threatening tone, he said, in a friendly 
way, “ Good-bye, old fellow. Let me hear 
good accounts of you.” 

After this scene, it may be conceived 

that Mr. Pringle was not in an amiable 
humour with his spouse. Phoebe, too, 
was not a little defiant and excited by this 
support, and said to him, in her curious 
way : 
“Now you'll try and be good, won't 
you, and mind what Tom says? If you 
promise to turn over a new leaf I'll forgive 
you all that you have done, and the way 
you have treated me. You see, everybody 
is remarking my looks. So, you must 
promise me.” 

This indiscreet speech had the opposite 
effect to what was intended. 

“Forgive me? You? After all you 
have done to me—sunk me, ruined me, in 
every way! No matter, you shall pay for 
it yet!” 

“You had better take care# she said, 
with heightening colour; “if you are 
threatening me, I shall call Tom back ;” 
and she tossed her head with defiance. 

He could hardly trust himself to speak, 
but with a trembling voice said—and he 
knew that this speech would punish her 
most effectively : 

“ Get out of my sight! I am beginning 
to hate you. I wish I had never set eyes 
on you.” 

Pheebe, who had already forgotten ail 
that had gone before, seemed terror- 
stricken at this declaration. 

“No! no! You don’t really mean that— 
you don’t wish that you had never seen 
me?” 

“T do. It was an unlucky day that I 
met you.” 

“ And you wish that our meetings at 
the school—those delightful, stolen meet- 
ings, to which I look back 2 

“Ugh!” he said, with a purposely- 
emphasised disgust, “that was all acting— 
with you, at least. The other was a 
woman—not an idiot or a baby.” 

“What! and you liked Adelaide?” 

“ As if a poor, foolish creature like you 
could have been compared to her!” 

Phoebe gave a groan. This weapon had 
pierced her as effectively as he could have 
desired. At this moment came a diversion 
of but too common a kind in these days— 
& man was “in the hall that wouldn’t go 








away without seeing someone.” These 
“men in the hall” had become a periodical 
source of agony to the owner of the 
house, but were not the least trouble or 
anxiety to Phobe, who used to say 
innocently : 

“ Why don’t you tell them to go away 
and not come teasing here.” And it was 
Phoebe again, who, after the usual painful 
scene of struggle to get the man to go 
away, would declare as innocently : “ You 
see, I told you; if you only spoke 
firmly a 

Phoebe herself could never be got to 
face these awful beings, and, when her 
husband was absent, would send down 
messages by the maid, which were not 
of the slighest effect. Then, driven into 
a corner, she would throw down her arms, 
piteously confess that she had not courage 
to face the enemy ; and, when Mr. Pringle 
returned, beg of him to aid her. 

The present caller was a butcher of 
extraordinary insolence, which was, as 
it were, whetted on the steel that he 
carried at his belt, when engaged in his 
professional duties. Mr. Pringle’s heart 
sank and his face turned pale as he thought 
of what was before him. It suddenly 
passed through his mind that what was in 
Phoebe’s hand at that moment would be a 
welcome mode of release. But in Phosbe’s 
soul there was the same idea; and she 
was only looking at him with a hard 
pitilessness. Disdaining to make any 
appeal, he left the room, and went below 
desperately to face the butcher. 

That personage was more truculent 
than usual. He was a broad fellow, with 
cheeks the colour of his own prime 
beef. He taunted his customer “ with 
calling himself a gentleman.” He roared 
and bellowed at him, and declared that he 
would “return that evening; and, if his 
money was not ready for him, would put 
a man in, and sell off every stick.” 

During the rest of that wretched day 
Mr. Pringle was hurrying wildly about 
the streets, his only refuge; while 
Phoebe, turned perfectly reckless by his 
unlucky declaration, was meditating plans 
of vengeance. He little knew, under all 
that light thoughtlessness, what a warmth 
of attachment there was to him. She 
had been stung, wounded to the soul. 
* As he does not care for me,” she thought 
as she lay on her bed, beating her poor little 
cheeks against her pillow, “I will show him 
that I do not care for him.” After think- 
ing it over again and again, she rose up. 
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“ He would like my money, though he does 
not care for me. Well, he shall see.” And 
she put on her things and went out, hurry- 
ing off to Regent-street. 

As she was speeding on her way rather 
blindly and wildly, she heard her name 
called out: ‘‘ Miss Dawson!” and, turning, 
recognised Lady Cecilia Shortlands, whom 
she had met at Lord Garterley’s. The 
lady had not heard of her marriage. 

“ Tho fact is,” she said, “I did not know 
where you were, or I would have sent to 
you before; but I want you to do some- 
thing for me. I have organised a fancy 
quadrille at Lady Llanthony’s; mine is of 
the time of Charles the Second; and Miss 
Wynter has disappointed me. I want you 
to take her place.” Phowbe was very 
pretty, she thought, and would just do. 

Go toa ball; getafancydress! It was 
the last thing she could dream of; but 
suddenly she recollected she had the 
money in her pocket ; she was still of im- 
portance, still sought for herself by other 
people. It would make him feel! The 
lady only thought how convenient was 
this nice substitute, and, giving her the 
address of Madame Sylvie, who had the 
pattern of the dress and the dress itself 
ready, went her way smiling. 

In a fever of excitement Phabe put 
herself into the hands of the artist, and 
recklessly ordered everything that would 
set her off. To the amazement of the 
personage, she even insisted on paying 
in advance for the dress, forcing the 
money into her hands. The amount de- 
manded was even more than the little sum 
in her possession; but, of course, that 
made no difference. She returned home 
and surveyed her husband with a little 
malevolent devil peeping out of her 
eye. After a struggle, the necessity, the 
abject necessity and humiliation of the 
case had forced him into consider- 
ing what would be for his advantage. 
After all, why should a little domestic 
squabble stand in the way? This money 
would deliver them from the insolent 
butcher. Only a few kind words to 
the gentle Phoebe—a talisman, the work- 
ing of which she never could resist— 
and the notes would be put into his hand 
with an eager delight. As.the hour for 
the return of the butcher drew near, he 
came to the resolution that he would 
“make if up,” as it is called. But he 
little knew the “ heart-scald,” as it were, 
that his words had given. Anything 
but want of love—that could not be for- 











given! The wild defiance in her eyes might 
have warned him. 

He heard sounds of feet in the hall, and 
strange voices, as he went out of his 
room to go upstairs. Great cardboard 
boxes were being brought in, with a huge 
oil-skin-covered basket, on which two 
fussy Frenchwomen attended. Phobe was 
at the top of the first landing. 

“ What’s this?” Mr. Pringle said ; 
“what do you mean by all this?” 

‘“* Dresses,’”’ said Phoebe, with a false 
vivacity. ‘ Don’t you see. I’m going to 
the fancy ball to-night.” 

“ But I won’t allow it,” he said, with a 
voice that was almost inarticulate from 
trembling. ‘ Send them away.” 

“Hush!” said Phoebe; ‘come in here.” 
And she-closed the door. “ That would 
be very foolish ; for, you see, the goods are 
paid for.” 

“ Paid for ?” he gasped. . 

“Yes, with Tom’s money. Yes,” she 
added, with the same look in her eyes, 
“TIT can do what I like with my own 
money!” 

At moments like this there is going on 
in the human soul a turmoil that suggests 
the conflicts of pandemonium. To think 
now of the little pastoral scene in Miss 
Cooke’s garden—the pretty pratiling Phoebe 
and her Apollo-like lover! This, indeed, 
offered a terrible contrast. 


CHAPTER LI. OPEN REBELLION. 


Hz knew not what to say—what to do. 
The triumph, such as it was, was with 
Phoebe. The goaded Pringle was bereft of 
speech—nay, even of wit or intellect. At 
last he said : 

“Leave the room—leave the room this 
instant!” and he seized her arm roughly. 

“T am going,” said Phoebe frightened. 
“Don’t push me in that way.” 

“This is certain—you shan’t wear those 
things, if you have bought them. You 
don’t leave this house to-night.” 

“Shan’t I?” said she. ‘ We shall 
see.” 

Madame Sylvie’s agents were in the hall, 
and caught enough to understand what 
was going on. Indeed, one of the ladies 
had her ear to the door, when it was 
abruptly opened; but they were well 
accustomed to such unpleasant discussions 
between gentlemen and their wives on 
the subject of dressing. When they were 
gone he repeated : 

“ Not one inch do you go out to-night!” 

“All right,” said she; “but you are 
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too rough; look at the way you have 
marked my arm with your fingers.” 

Even a touch made an impression on 
Phosbe’s delicate skin. 

But when eight o’clock came, she was 
engaged in her room, with many candles 
blazing, getting ready for the event. 
When she was arrayed, she looked so 
piquant and brilliant that she really for- 
got her plans, and wished to go and show 
herself to him, and be told she was looking 
ravishing. 

When she appeared descending the 
stairs, she had actually the notion of 
running up to him with a kiss, and ask- 
ing, “ Are you not proud of me?” But 
the greeting that met her was, “ You don’t 
go out of this house to-night!” And it 
curdled all the affection into a bitter sort 
of whey, and called the little pet demon 
again into her eye. 

“We shall see!” she said, 
herself up for the conflict. “ Tell 
call me a cab.” 

“* She shall go with you if she does, and 
never come back. I’ll discharge you on the 
spot if you attempt to do it,” added he, 
turning to the servant. 

Jane was frightened, though wages were 
due to her, and did not move. 

“T know what to do!” cried Phosbe, 
running to the door. “ Sir,” she cried, to 
a gentleman who was passing, “ would 
you be kind enough to call me a cab ?” 

This person stared on seeing the gentle- 
man and the other figures in the hall, then 
smiled. But on Phcebe’s eager entreaty, 
he bowed, and did as she desired. Mr. 
Pringle, sinking under this mortification, 
and seeing that she was uncontrollable, 
fled into his room. Thus the scene ter- 
minated. 

Phoebe went to the ball, bearing under 
her finery a wretched heart, and being, in- 
deed, morally speaking, a little delirious. 
She was chilled, too, by the strange faces 
and thestern, business-like manner in which 
she wasordered about by those who directed 
the quadrille. She was made to feel that she 
was only had in as a substitute; she knew 
not a soul there; and all the while, as her 
eyes turned back to the wretched house- 
hold, she felt that a crisis had come, and 
that she was now in open rebellion. Many 
persons noticed her and the curious wild- 
ness of her expression, the eager way in 
which her glances darted, looking in all 
directions, and talking at random. Lady 
Cecilia had a peculiar “ set,” half-artistic, 
half-aristocratic men with bushy beards— 
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attended by “queer” women, with pseudo- 
“golden” hair cropped over their fore- 
heads—who sniffed rather disdainfully at 
the little fluttering creature that sat alone. 
While she thus sat, she ceased to notice the 
glittering scene before her. The soreness 
at her heart increased; she was so helpless, 
that she could almost have cried aloud; 
and all then began to seem like a dream. 

“You are not well,” said a low, kindly 
voice beside her. “The heat is too much 
for you.” It was a gentleman that 
spoke. 

Phoebe smiled vacantly, and, recovering 
herself, began to answer rather volubly 
and incoherently. 

“Tf you went out of this room,” he 
continned—“ take my arm—you will be 
better then.” 

There was something of authority in the 
way he spoke, tempered with gravity. He 
was tall, good-looking, with a well-cut 
upper lip, and chin without beard or mous- 
tache. There was a sound of pity and 
poner in his tones, and Phoebe, when 
she had recovered herself, felt a relief and 
a confidence that contrasted with her pre- 
vious desolation. So, without introduction, 
she rose, took his arm, and went down to 
the cooler regions of the hall. 

“Now you are better,” he said. “A 
little more and you would have fainted. 
I shall take you to your mamma’s side 
presently, and then you will forgive my 
freedom.” 

The innate coquetry of Phobe here 
brought a smile to her lips. It was de- 
lightful being thus mistaken for a little 

irl. 
. “T am a married lady,” she said, with 
dancing eyes, though the soreness at her 
heart was intensified. 

“ Then we will look for your husband.” 

Here the old sad expression came back, 
and with some fright she said : 

“‘ He is not here to-night. But, indeed, 
I think I had better go home at once.” 

This seemed to reveal the whole incident 
to the gentleman, who looked at her with 
a sort of slow surprise. 

“Very well,” he said, gravely; “it would 
be the best course, I think.” 

Phoebe was now as eager to be gone as 
she had been to arrive. 

“Tt seems like Cinderella,” he said, “ at 
her ball. Are you in a great hurry ?” 

In a few moments he had brought out 
Phoebe and placed her in a cab. There was 
a kindly, good-natured manner about him, 
and a tone of interest in his voice, that 
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touched her. It was as though he was 
speaking to a child. : 

“What is your name, sir?” said she, 
with some hesitation. 

“ Brookfield,” he answered. ‘“ George 
Brookfield. Good night.” 

The cabman came down from his box 
to shut the door, and Mr. Brookfield drew 
back so as not to hear what direction was 
given. Phoebe was piqued at this indif- 
ference, and she saw him turn and go back 
to the ball. 

“ There,” she thought, “there is a manly 
person that one can respect.” Yet there 
had been a day when the other seemed to 
her just the same. 

Her house was separated only by a few 
streets from the scene of the ball; and 
when they drew up at the door the bell 
was rungindue course. No answer came. 
It was rung again, after an interval, with 
the same result. Then it was rung more 
violently; the two bells were rung together; 
but no reply could be obtained. 

“They can’t or won’t hear,” said the 
driver. 

Phoebe was beginning to understand. 
But it could not be; he dared not do such 
a thing; she had told her maid to sit up. 
Instantly growing defiant, Phosbe thought 
within herself : 

“T shall sit here the whole night, and 
let them find me here in the morning ; and 
on him be the disgrace!” 

More ringing of the most violent kind, 
but no result, and the cabman again 
repeated : 

“They won’t hear—that’s what it is. 
Better knock ’em up at a hotel.” 

“Try once more!” cried Phosbe, now 
in a terrible fright. ‘Oh do, I implore 
you, make them hear!” 

“Why!” said a voice in wonder—a 
gentleman had stopped and looked in— 
“ This cannot be You can’t get them 
to hear? We will make one last attempt.” 
And he and the cabman then maintained 
a kind of sostenuto ringing for some 
minutes, and waited the result. 

Mr. Brookfield shook his head. 

“That would wake the dead,” he said. 
“Tt is incomprehensible. It is no use 
trying to get admission here. I would 
suggest your going at once to the house 
of some friend with better ears,” he added 
sarcastically. “ You see there is a crowd 
gathering, and the police, who will make 
a fuss. We are disturbing the street.” 








“Oh what shall I do!” cried she in an 
agony; “locked out of my own house in 
this way, and I have done nothing— 
indeed I have not.” 

“Hush! hush!” he said, gravely. ““Whom 
do you know in London? What relations 
have you?” 

“Oh yes!” said she eagerly, as though 
he had suggested the name, “there is 
my mother.” 

** Ah! she is sure to hear,” he said, in 
the same grave way; “I would recom- 
mend your going at once. And, if you 
will allow me, I think it would be better 
that I should accompany you.” 

He got into the cab and they drove 
away, leaving quite a little knot of idlers 
staring after them and up at the house. 
Phoebe was beside herself with agitation, 
and talked almost incoherently, half aloud 
and half to herself. 

“Oh, it’s terrible, is it not, to be shut 
out of my house — and I have done 
nothing—only because I went to this ball, 
like other people. It mustend. It shall 
end. If Tom were here he daren’t do it. 
Oh the disgrace!” continued she, in a 
sort of agony, “the disgrace!” 

“You mustn’t think too seriously 
of it. It were best to say nothing to 
anyone. It is a sad necessity, but these 
things must be accepted and sufféred. 
mie a only feel curiosity and not sym- 
pa y:” 

He spoke himself without the least 
curiosity, and with so much sympathy 
that Phobe was not a little affected. 
Here they were now at Mrs. Dawson’s 
humble abode, where, late as it was, a 
light was burning, the lady being wakeful, 
and often reading in bed. 

“Oh, there’s mamma,” Phebe said, 
with much relief. She had feared another 
pitiable wait before the door might be in 
store for her here. The light was agi- 
tated, and the blind drawn aside. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Brookfield, “‘ you are 
safe, and I may say good night.” 
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